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FOREWORD 


In presenting to the public E 
Bc ibutions to the Columbia ce fe Poe’s 
deems it proper to give a few of the inca 
Jed to the discovery of this long-sought- for ae 
material; a few words about the news is ne 
which it first appeared, and a brief keene ah 
youthful senior editor, Eli Bowen, to hom * | 
: besides other matters, addressed the series of ieee 
appearing in the present volume. tr 
Back in 1904, in my early career as a bookseller 
I became interested in the history and development 
of the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania; Potts- | 
ville. my home city, being the southern entrance to 
this region. In my quest for data, I consulted many 
books and pamphlets on the subject, among them b 
several by Eli Bowen. From old residents of this 
town, now long departed, I first learned that Eli 
Bowen at one time was in correspondence with | 
dgar Allan Poe, the poet. Being thus informed, ; 
began a search for this correspondence, 
t knowing its nature. It was not 
ourth letter, dated June 4, 1844, 
New York Times for January 
d that my fellow-townsman, 
re had been the editor of the 
eafter it was my ambition and 
cate the original letters or a file 
¢ them. For years I ran down 
d garrets, cellars, junk shops, etc., 
As years rolled by my search 
but not hopeless. Although I 
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n correspondence with Dr. Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott since 1922, it was not cea the latter Part 
of 1926 on receiving a letter from im that I learned 
of his keen interest 1n all things pertaining to Poe, 
In reply I informed him of my search, mentionin 
that Eli Bowen had been for twenty years a resident 
of Pottsville, Pennsylvania. In replying to my letter 
he urged me to make a new effort. Thus encour- 
aged, I again became very active in my search, 
which continued until the early part of 1928 when, 
about giving up hope, I unexpectedly came upon a 
clue that led me to the discovery of the long-sought- 
for file of the Columbia Spy containing the Poe 
letters. 
The first number of the Columbia Spy published 
at Columbia, Pennsylvania, was issued on June 3, 
1830, by John S. Boswell, a young printer from 
Connecticut. Subsequently it changed hands sev- 
eral times. About 1839, James Patton and W. S. 
Ward became the proprietors. After publishing it 
as a partisan sheet in politics for about four years, 
they were compelled through adverse circumstances 
to discontinue its publication. They sold their inter- 
ests on November 30, 1843, to Eli Bowen and Jacob 
L. Gossler, both minors, not yet having reached the 
age of twenty. The first number of the Spy issued 


had been i 


by these two youths contains the announcement that P 


the paper hereafter would be strictly neutral in po 
tics, their endeavor being to make it an interes 
family journal. The partnershi 1 
Gossler continued for one year, 

Edgar Allan Poe, besides other 

the seven letters addressed tc 

editor. Owing to the 
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of the erie Spy and its sm 
the fact that its office including its files : 
destroyed by fire, copies of this Paper are ee 
rare. In an Appendix are reprinted the chief 
announcements concerning the Ownership and poli- 
cies of Bowen and Gossler. 
Eli Bowen, the youthful associate of Poe. was 
born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, August, 1824. He 
became joint owner and senior editor of the Colum- 
bia Spy on November 30, 1843. On December 2, 
1844, he sold his interest and relinquished his editor- 
ship of the paper to David G. Barnitz, of York, 
Pennsylvania. He returned to Lancaster, his home, 
and in May, 1845, commenced the publication of a 
large and well-printed paper called the Lancaster 
County Farmer. After publishing a few numbers, 
the enterprise failed for want of capital. Mr. Bowen 
subsequently enlisted the aid of Jacob B. Garber in 
the enterprise, who with a liberal expenditure of 
capital made it an excellent paper. The name was 
changed to Farmer and Literary Gazette. Mt. 
Bowen appears to have continued on the staff of 
this paper until January 1, 1848, at which time he 
assumed the position of Assistant Editor of the 
Miners’ Journal at Pottsville, Pennsylvania. At this 
time the Miners’ Journal was one of the leading 


newspapers in the United States. Being active in 
i in the election of President 


all circulation, and 


to yn in the post- — : 


th 
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Guide. At about this time he became affiliateq 
Myer Strouse in publishing at Philadelphia : 

called the NV orth American Farmer. He i Paper 
to Pottsville, Pennsylvania, some time in 18 gp umed 
he devoted the remainder of his life to out aie 
and writing books and pamphlets on the subj eon 
Coal and Coal Mining, Geology, Oil, Rail poate of 
His best known work is The Pictorial Sketch pos 
of Pennsylvania, which passed through eigh ook 
tions from 1852 to 1854. Titles of some of 3 Vedi 
works are: Zhe Anthracite Regions of Ps other 
vania, 1848; Creation of the Earth, 1861; Cena 
Coal Oil, 1865. In the Pottsville Directory Pliage 
we find him listed as a professor of geolo ” 
mineralogy. His death occured at Pottsville Be 
March 23, 1868. His remains rest in the Chana 
Baber Cemetery of that place, a small tombsto ES 
marking his grave. His wife, Elizabeth wera : 
daughter of Martin Weaver, of Branchdale, a sii 
ne e Pottsville, preceded him in death 1a 1853, 
he a iN he erected a handsome monument 


With 


JacoB E. SPANNUTH. 


Pottsville, Penna., 
Sept, 9, 1929, 


INTRODUCTION 


Poe was primarily a poet. His greatest popu 


Jarity came for his work as a writer of short stori 
es, 


But his means of livelihood wa : 
Like most of the members of his a Rupee 
exceedingly versatile—and like the best aes 
he gave the best that was in him to whatever ah 
was at hand. 

Those of us who examine Poe’s career may some- 
times regret the way part of his time was spent. 
Great as were his talents for the positions of editor 


J do not mean 


reviews, carefully read, fail to convey a true enough 


impression ; but that they are unfair to the eyes of 
a casual reader, few thoughtful persons will deny. 
Even while Poe was alive someone suggested that 
the country could make no better investment than a 
small annual pension to that poet. But since that 
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erfected the technique of the short 
Hae Aredly be expected to develop another an : 
its culmination. But for a few Weeks at lease Ae 
did have his fling at the kind of “feature” 
popular in his day—the news letter of travel. 
For his own fame—and for the Prominence 
the articles collected in this volume — jt re pera 
unfortunate that Poe wrote for an almost forse S 
newspaper in the town of Columbia, Pennsylvania en 
the Columbia Spy. The paper was not then obscene 
—it occupied a position perhaps comparable to cn 
of the Springfield Republican in our day; thoy h 
journalistic conditions have so changed in cies 
years that any comparison must be a bad one. But 
the circumstances of the publication did lead to the 
loss of the letters in the years that followed, and 
except for one letter, most of this material is entirely 
new even to special students. Yet the very fact of 
the publication in Columbia made it possible for 


Sto 


Ost 


Poe to choose an entertaining subject— New York. 


At last we are able to see his work as a collector 
of news and gossip—to see him at work as a prede- 
cessor of the “colyumist”—and to read the news of 
the town where he lived and wandered, somewhat 
censoriously observant, while he meditated The 
Raven! Here are his freshest impressions of what _ 


was then, as now, perhaps the most interesting cit 
in America. Through whose eyes would we r: 

see New York? Irving has sh 

Sleepy town of the arly cen 


= 
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Poe of course did not set out in any systematic 


_ Way to write a guidebook, a novel, or a series of 


poems describing the city. His Purpose was simply 
to present a few vivid sketches of the chief sights 
of the town— interspersed with bits of gossip. These 
last were mostly literary, but occasionally dealt with 
some news event, such as a murder. His tone is 
largely, I think, intended to be like that of the most 
popular light journalist of the day, N. P. Willis. 
The title Poe chose is one that might have won the 
sympathetic approval of the author of Pencillings 
by the Way, and the writer of a column headed 
Slipshodities had certainly surpassed it in gro- 
tesquerie. But Poe probably believed that he wrote 
for an audience less sophisticated than that of Willis, 
and also for an audience from whom he had little 
personal favor to hope or malice to fear. And he 
wrote with a freedom unusual even for him, of the 
foibles and absurdities which met his eye. The tone 
is not infrequently satirical—and the flavor is at 
times so bitter that it recalls what Poe once wrote 
F. W. Thomas—that living alone made him “like a 
wolf, savage.” This savage tone the antiquarian may 
lament, and the student of the increased crudity of 
the second half of the century find surprising. But 
the artistic and civic taste of our ancestors of 1844 
was not good, even if it was to grow worse; and 
most readers will find more to laugh at in these 
of the more deliberately 
fully humorous portion of 
On 4 
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this was not modest, we should not ¢ 
the world agrees that the topic is an a 
So much for the introduction—a i 
well be given to authentication. The face 
in Poe’s familiar hand, of at least three set Is, MSS 
to the Columbia Spy, have reached us the letters 
his connection with the paper has long . and hence 
These letters were evidently portions e D known. 
and all that remained was to locate a @ series 
paper. This I had long sought to do. § le of the 
Spannuth. So had other people. - So had Mr 


But . 
fey roce Mel Spantqeh asline what sieeataenes 
had, and upon his replying “none at all,” | a 
) ote 


again, expressing more hopefulne 
perhaps I really felt, Maal the result weet ee 
one more trial. The result of that trial whe suceustll 
the discovery of a complete file of the Columbia i 
for the period it was edited by Bowen and Govtiee 
to whom Poe had addressed the MS letters ‘ei 

To explain Poe’s connection with the paper ‘hie 
most useful thing is probably to print in full all the 
editorial references made to him in the columns of 
the Spy, in the order of their publication—the dates 
of publication being given in every case. It may be 


Mplain, Sine 
teresting ons 


Sf OF two May 


added that Poe, always frugal in literary affairs, i 
extracted enough good sentences and ideas from — 


his Spy papers for insertion in the Marginalia o' 
his later years to authenticate almost every 
attributed to him, were further auth 

needed. . Liaes he aie 

_ In preparing the text 

ing and pu f 
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the author intended it to be, th 
sense, Which can only be aA a hase 
readings, even though any intelligent a several 
guess, after a little thought, what was one was 
In the case of work attributed to Poe, all the 
evidence at present before us, for and against his 
authorship, is candidly, and as far as is humanly pos- 
sible, impartially presented. Of the sixteen articles 
seven are signed by Poe with his initial and fully 
acknowledged by the editor of the Columbia Spy 
another is preserved in Poe’s handwriting, another 
is acknowledged by Poe’s own slightly veiled ref- 
erence to his authorship. Three more articles are 
attributed to him by Bowen, one directly, two by 
implication. Two unsigned articles are presented on 
strong internal evidence, a poem on internal and 
external evidence stronger than that usually pre- 
sented in such cases, but admittedly not conclusive ; 
and one brief paragraph is given because it may be 
Poe’s, though nobody can be sure of it. Of all these 
articles only one has been hitherto completely access- 
ible in book form. 


The annotation is selective, but I hope sufficient. 
For instance, the outstanding verbal parallels in 
other writings of Poe have been noticed, but I do 


not claim completeness in this respect. And while 
ost of the passages 


special student of 
have not verifie 
in 








INTRODUCTION 


nstant proximity to very lar 
newspapets, and co lars 
aS and during the year since the material was 
discovere have had only occasional opportunities 

libraries. But perhaps I should be 


to visit large L 
tedious could I answer here all the questions I admit 


exist in my own mind. 

The form of annotation—a single long descrip- 
h article, is frankly experimental — 
an expansion of the method used by my friend Mrs. 
Mary Newton Stannard, in her excellent edition of 
the Letters of Poe in the Valentine Museum. Ref- 
erences to Poe’s critical and miscellaneous writings 
usually have been made to include the date and mag- 
azine where an article first appeared. In this way, 
the reader can find the article if it has already been 
collected in Harrison’s Virginia edition of Poe. And 
the references will also serve as a guide to the fuller 
projected Columbia University Press edition of Poe, 
where I hope to arrange the non-imaginative prose 
by place and date of publication. : 


In preparing any scholarly work one places him- 
self under a debt to many other scholars, librarians 
and friends. Principally, however, one wishes to 
thank those who have gone to special trouble to help 
one with particular work—in this case I would 


tive note for eac 


thank Mr. C. S. Brigham of the American Anti- — 
quarian Society, for help in locating newspap iS ae 


Mr. Edmund L. Pearson for refere to certain 
hi eA Aan ‘ l 
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of the typescript of the Poe texts : 
Spy. The articles from the Pune mie 
printed from photostatic copies of the 44 de 
papers in the New York Public Library; the ee 
from Graham’s Magazine, June, 1844, from ie 
pages of Mr. J. E. Spannuth’s own copy of that 
issue. 


August 26, 1929. 


‘THOMAS OLLIVE Masport. 
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LETTER I 


New York, 
May 14, 1844. 


It will give me much pleasure, gentlemen, to com- 
ply with your suggestions and, by dint of a weekl 
epistle, keep you au fait to a certain portion of is 
doings of Gotham: And here if, in the beginning 
for “certain” you read “uncertain,” you will the 
more readily arrive at my design. For, in fact, I 
must deal chiefly in gossip—in gossip, whose AONE 
is unlimited, whose influence is universal, whose 
devotees are legion;—in gossip which is the true 
safety-valve of society —engrossing at least seven- 
eights of the whole waking existence of mankind. 
It has been never better defined than by Basil, who 
calls it “talk for talk’s sake,” nor more thoroughly 
comprehended than by Lady Wortley Montague, 
who made it a profession and a purpose. Although 
coextensive with the world, it is well known, how- 
ever, to have neither beginning, middle, nor end. 
Thus, of the gossiper it was not acutely said that 
“he commences his discourse by jumping in medias 
res.” Herein it was Jeremy Taylor who deceived ~ 
himself. For, clearly, your gossiper begins not at 
all. He is begun. He is already begun. He is 
always begun. In the matter of end he is indeter- 
minate, and by these things shall you know him to 
be of the Caesars— porphyrogenitus— born in the 
- purple—a gossiper of the “right vein” — of the true 
_ blood—of the blue blood—of the sangre azula. As 
law, he is cognizant of but one, and that nega- 


es 
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the invariable absence of all. And, for his 
corel ok it as straight as the Appia, and as broad 
as ‘that which leadeth to destruction, nevertheless 
would he be malcontent without a frequent hop- 
skip-and-jump over the hedges, into the tempting 
pastures of digression beyond. Thus, although my 
avowed purpose be Gotham, I shall not be expected 
to give up the privilege of touching, when it suits 
me, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis — upon 
everything and something besides. 

We are not yet over the bustle of the first of May. 
“Keep Moving” have been the watchwords for the 
last fortnight. The man who, in New York, should 
be so bold as not to peregrinate on the first, would, 
beyond doubt, attain immortality as “The Great 
Unmoved”—a title applied by Horne, the author 
of “Orion,” to one of his heroes, Akinetos, the type 
of the spirt of Apathy. 

Talking of Horne—I regard his epic as the 
noblest of modern days. An indisputably great man. 
You have, perhaps, seen his “New Spirit of the 
Age,” lately reprinted in this country by the 
Harpers. Of a host of the British literati he speaks 
frankly and fearlessly—as a man—and as a man 
who “does his own thinking.” For this there will 
be, doubtless, an attempt at proscription. Indeed 
it has already commenced. I quote from a letter of 
the poet’s now lying before me:—“If you have seen 
‘The New Spirit of the Age’ you will readily under- 

stand that a great many critics here, and some 
authors, are far from pleased with me. ‘The attacks 
and jeers in Magazines and Newspapers (though 
several have treated me very fairly) are nearly all 


written by friends of the angry parties, or influenced — 
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by them. Perhaps I may sa j 
a the second edition mat Sire on this point 

[ have been roaming far and wide atl 
of Mannahatta. Sanne pores island 
q certain air of rocky sterility which eae have 
some imaginations as simply dreary —to me ee 
veys the sublime. Trees are few; but some of Bh 
shrubbery is execeedingly picturesque. Not legs z 
are the prevalent shanties of the Irish squatters 1 
have one of these tabernacles (1 use the term primi- 
tively) at present in the eye of my mind. It is, per- 
haps, nine feet by six, with a pigsty applied exter- 
nally, by way both of portico and support. The 
whole fabric (which is of mud) has been erected in 
somewhat too obvious an imitation of the Tower of 
Pisa. A dozen rough planks, “pitched” together, 
form the roof. The door is a barrel on end. There 
is a garden, too; and this is encircled by a ditch at 
one point, a large stone at another, a bramble at a 
third. A dog and a cat are inevitable in these habi- 
tations; and, apparently, there are no dogs and no 
cats more entirely happy. 

On the eastern or “Sound” face of Mannahatta 
(why do we persist in de-euphonizing the true 
names?) are some of the most picturesque sites for 
villas to be found within the limits of Christendom. 
These localities, however, are neglected — unim- 
proved. The old mansions upon them (principally 
wooden) are suffered to remain unrepaired, an 
present a melancholy spectacle of decrepitude. In 
fact, these magnificent places are doomed. The 
spirit of Improvement has withered them. with is 
acrid breath. Streets are already “mapped throug 
them, and they are no longer suburban residences, 


_—? [25] 
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“ -lots.” In some thirty years every noble 
oe re a pier, and the whole island will be 
densely desecrated by buildings of brick, with por- 
tentous facades of brown-stone, oF brown-stonn, as 
the Gothamites have it. nae 

The fountain in the Park is in so much good, as 
it fulfils its design. That at the Bowling-Green js 
an absurdity—and is it for this reason that it has 
been pronounced sublime? The idea, you know,— 
the original conception was rusticity — Nature, in 
short. The water was designed to fall and flow 
naturally, over natural rocks. And how has this 
design been carried into execution? By piling some 
hundred nearly rectangular cubes of stone, into one 
nearly rectangular cube. The whole has much the 
air of a small country jail in a hard thunder shower. 

For the present, vale et valete. 
Editors of the “Columbia Spy.” P. 


Nore ON THE First LETTER 


This was first published in the Columbia Spy for May 
18, 1844, Poe’s authorship being announced by Bowen. 

Poe begins his first letter with a long piece of rigmarole 
about gossip which seems to be made up of a number of 
those “shreds and patches” of learning of which he was so 
diligent a collector. I have not yet located his primary or 
secondary sources for many of the allusions in his opening 
paragraph, but anyone familiar with Poe’s text will find 
many of the remarks familiar enough. Several reappear in 
different combinations in the first of the series of papers Poe 
called Marginalia, the publication of which he began in the 
Democratic Review for November, 1844, and others in the 
second installment in the December number of the same 
magazine. Some of the persons he mentions, like Mary 
Wortley Montague, most celebrated of eighteenth century 
blue-stockings, and Jeremy Taylor, whose quaint style made 
him a favorite author with Charles Lamb and whose Holy — 
Living and Holy Dying poor Keats, worshipper of styl tome 
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the last, turned to for consolat; 
note. Basil was a Church eae ew dying, need no 
defines gossip. The phrase “in medias mow not where he 
Poetica of Horace and describes the Tes” is from the Ars 
beginning an epic poem. Poe’s aoe Manner of 
phyrogenitus assumed by the Bynes On the title Por. 
another reflection of his reading in the Sempron ee 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall whence he ae eau chapter 
of his article Literary Small Talk published cane’ no little 
American Museum in January, 1839. es a Kk Daltimore 
at the head of that chapter a passage from Cla tae Placed 
explained the meaning of the word ina which 
letter before us Poe uses the term in lightl 4 In the 
fashion—with cynical implication. But on en umorous 
in his poem of the Haunted Palace this majestic me pcranian 
a complete line of verse and with tragic grandeur = id orms 
symbol of the estate of mortal man “crowned with i ee 
honor’’—but of how brief a date. glory and 


“Round about a throne where, sitting 
Porphyrogene! 

In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen.” 


Poe mentions the “blue blood” once or twice elsewhere. 
The Via Appia or Appian way led from Rome to Brundi- 
sium. ‘“That which leadth to destruction” is mentioned in 
Matthew VII, xiii. The Latin phrase which Poe himself has 
translated is said to have originated in an offer of the Admir- 
able Crichton to dispute on any subject whatsoever. 

Poe fell into correspondence with Richard “Hengist” 
Horne, adventurer, poet of the spasmodic school, and friend 
of Mrs. Browning. Through Horne Poe attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to find a publisher for his tale The Spectacles in 
Great Britain, and in a burst of enthusiasm Poe published 
in Graham’s Magazine for March, 1844, an encomiastic 
review of Orion which he had promised as early as the 
January number. While Poe in praising Horne went far 
beyond the limits of judicious criticism, the poem is not with- 
out merit and was recently republished by Mr. Eric Partridge 
at the Scholartis Press. The New Spirit of the Age had very 
recently appeared and I believe may have suggested the plan 


of the Literati papers to Poe. Horne’s letter which Poe 


quotes from, if preserved, has not been published as far as I 
over. aL: 
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Poe uses the poet r the island of Manhattan 
favored by Irving and later by Walt Whitman (who also 
applied the name to his niece). Tabernacle in the primitive 
sense means a light ter or tent. ; 

ouble in remember- 


Macaulay’s school ; 
ing that the celebrate . It is hard for 


a New Yorker to realize 
island must have been in t 

the beauty of the less frequente 
two chief fountains of old Ne 
those of Versailles in their ca! 


and affections of the citizens. 
Park inspired one of N. P. Willis’ pleasing, but overly senti- 


mental poems; from which the following lines are much to 
our purpose. 


The Fountain played right merrily, 
And the world look’d bright and gay; 

And a youth went by, with a restless eye,.- . 
And the Fountain play’d away. 

Up rose the spray like a diamond throne, 
‘And the drops like music rang— 

And of those who marvell’d how it shone, 

Was a proud man, left, in his shame, alone; 

And he shut his teeth with a smother’d groan— 
And the Fountain sweetly sang. 

And a rainbow spann’d it changefully, 
Like a bright ring broke in twain;... 

And all as gay, on another day, 

The morning will have shone;..- 

And the bard who sings will have pass’d away— 
And the Fountain will play on! 


ic name fo 


Of the fountain at Bowling Green I take the following 
description from the New York Herald of July 6, 1843: 


“The Bowling Green Fountain was placed in a basin 


90 feet in diameter, and consisted of a mass of rude 
stones 17 feet high, weighing 350 tons, representing the 
rocks of a natural waterfall with three faces. In the 
centre of the rocks an iron pipe one foot in diameter 
delivered water to a jet which threw it in a plume 70 
or 80 feet high, which was received, on falling, into a 
basin on top of the rocks, whence it spread laterally 
forming cascades. There were also 32 side jets d'eau and 
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16 bat wing gas lights pl : 
the outer edge ae ars ce sueable distan 
main jet as it rose. The contract refl 
held by Assistant Alderman Pettj or 
the construction by Aaron P. Pee 
fountain was exhibited in bay 


ces aro 

the fountain was 

» who was aided in 
Master-mason, Th 

, A July 4, 1843» 

It was this magnificent monument whi e ; 

mummy Count Allamistakeo that he Ich so impressed the 
nothing like it had even been seen in os forced to allow 
Poe's tale, Some Words with a Mannion or elsewhere, in 


Perhaps ‘‘portentous facades” i ieee 
” 1S a mispri : 
facades, but we have concluded not fc ce eae ; 
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ue York, 

In the way of mere news there = DAR 1844. 
nothing, at least, which I could fsa iaee oh 
conscience to make matter of record € it to my 

The ,city is thronged with strangers, and 

Pumemyucars san easDeCt of intense life, Bueeeaes 
experienced a thorough revival, and “all goes me as 
as a marriage bell.” Notwithstandin uty, 


“« a g the Croton 
water, or “the Crot’n,” as the Gothamites have it, 


the streets are, with Tare exception, insufferably 

dirty. The exceptions are to be found in Bond 
Street, Waverly Place, and some others of the upper 

more retired, and more fashionable quarters. These 
surpass in purity the cleanest districts of Philadel- 
phia; but, in general, there is no comparison between 
the two cities. I believe that New York is “scay- 
engered,” to use an English verb, by contract, at an 
annual expense of $50,000. If this is really the case, 
there must be either great stupidity, or ignorance, 
somewhere—or at all events some partisan chican- 
ery. Contractors might pay roundly for the privi- 
lege of cleaning the streets, receiving the sweepings 
for their perquisite, and find themselves great 
gainers by the arrangement. In any large city, a 
company of market gardeners would be induced to 
accept a contract of this character. 

Mr. Harper has commenced his reign with vigor, 
and will, no doubt, make an efficient Mayor. Of 
course, there has been, and will be, the usual pro- 
scription, notwithstanding the usual promises. The 
anticipation, or rather the certainty of removal from 
office, has given rise to some high-handed, and at the 
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: 5 instances Of the sauve qui pe 
ate ae Pe eeaiccrics for example, are tee fos 
Pris, in outer darkness, at night; the lamp-lighting 
functionaries flatly refusing to light up; preferring 
to appropriate the oil to their own private and per- 
sonal emolument, and thus have a penny in pocket, 
with which to console themselves for that dismissal 
which is inevitable. Three-quarters of a mile on the 

Third Avenue, one of the most important and most 

thronged thoroughfares, have been thus left in dark- 
ness visible for the last fortnight or more. When the 
question is asked —“cannot these scoundrels be made 
to suffer for their high-handed peculations?”—the 
reply is invariably —‘“‘oh, no— to be sure not—the 
thing is expected, and will only be laughed at as an 
excellent practical joke. The comers-in to office will 
be in too high glee to be severe, and as for the turned- 
out, it is no longer any business of theirs.” 

I presume you have seen, by the papers, that some 
person has been so good as to publish what he calls 
“The Life and Writings of James Gordon Bennett.” 

r, Bennett. 


‘tion to sue. Mr. Beach denies the parentage, an 

Mr. T. L. Nichols avows it. Mr. N. was, for a year, 
associated with Mr. Bennett in the conduct of the 
“Herald,” and is a man of much talent. He declares 
that the brochure in question is chiefly a rifactmento 
of Mr, Bennett’s own articles extracted from the 


“Herald” itself. I have not seen the production, 
nor shall I see it. It is said to be very severe. 
The arrival of the Brittannia at Boston, on 
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rendered nugatory the various “express” arrange- 
ments in contemplation, and thus put an end to 
diverse excellent quarrels in prospectu. One, espe- 
cially, of ominous aspect, had been gradually gath- 
ering itself into shape, between Beach, on the one 
hand, and Messieurs Bennett and Greeley, in copart- 
nership, on the other. 


On the morning (Saturday) of its announcement, 
the whole square surrounding the “Sun” building 
was literally besieged, blocked up — ingress and 
egress being alike impossible, from a period soon 
after sunrise until about two o’clock P. M. In Sat- 
urday’s regular issue, it was stated that the news had 
been just received, and that an “Extra” was then in 
preparation, which would be ready at ten. It was 
not delivered, however, until nearly noon. In the 
meantime I never witnessed more intense excitement 
to get possession of a newspaper. As soon as the few 
first copies made their way into the streets, they were 
bought up, at almost any price, from the news-boys, 
who made a profitable speculation beyond doubt. I 
saw a half-dollar given, in one instance, for a single 
paper, and a shilling was a frequent price. I tried, 
in vain, during the whole day, to get possession of 
a copy. It was excessively amusing, however, to hear 
the comments of those who had read the “Extra.” 
Of course there was great discrepancy of opinion as 
regards the authenticity of the story; but I observed 
that the more intelligent believed, while the rabble, 
for the most part, rejected the whole with disdain. 


Twenty years ago credulity was the characteristic 


“tea 
~ 
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trait of the mob, incredulity the distinctive feature 
of the philosophic; now the case is exactly conversed, 
i disinclined to disbelief—and justly so, 


nd the great 
difficulty of running an Express from Charleston, in 
e of the mail. 


is nothing put forth in the Balloon-Story which is 
not in full keeping with the known facts of aero- 
nautic experience — which might not really have 
occurred. An expedition of the kind has been long 
contemplated, and this jeu d’esprit will, beyond 
doubt give the intention a new impulse. For my 
own part, I shall not be in the least surprised to 
learn, in the course of next month, or the next, that 
a balloon has made the actual voyage so elaborately 
described by the hoaxer. The trip might be made 
in even less time than seventy-five hours — which 
give only about forty miles to the hour. 
The publishing world is very busy here, just now, 
and it has become a truism that “everything sells.” 
The “Mirror” still thrives, and will, in the end, be 
a fortune to its very worthy proprietors. The popu- 
larity of General Morris is, perhaps, a little on the 
wane; but that of Mr. Willis is gradually increasing. 
He is well constituted for dazzling the masses — 
with brilliant, agreeable talents—no profundity—no ~ 
genius. A more estimable man, in his private rela- 
tions, never existed. 


el 
‘a 


te o- b 
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The Magazines for June are already out. “Gra- 
ham,” I see, has a Portrait of Judge Conrad. the 
author of “Aylmere,” which is NO portrait at A 
altogether too baby-ish—character-less. The biog- 
raphy (by a friend of yours) does no more than 
Justice. 


My, 
NoTE ON THE SECOND LETTER 


This first appeared in the Columbia Spy, May 25, 1844. 

Poe’s second letter, despite its opening disclaimer, is really 
very newsy. The quotation about the marriage bell is from 
Byron’s Childe Harold (111, xxi) but of course even in the 
forties had become a mere commonplace of speech. New 
York was then as now extremely proud of its water supply 
(though it no longer comes solely from the Croton reservoir) , 
and by frequent usage New Yorkers clipped the second syl- 
lable of the proper name that was in every mouth. The 
curious practicality of the poet, gazing upon the wasted 
fertilizer in the streets, and figuring how much could be 
saved by proper care, is amusing enough, but Poe had an 
interest in everything, as the journalist of his day usually 
did and might have cited classical precedents in Hercules 
and Vespasian. 

The Native Americans, who violently opposed all foreigners 
and especially Roman Catholics, seem to have had no higher 
ideals of conduct than the other political parties they opposed. 
Reform, religiosity, petty injustice and graft walked hand in 
hand; but in New York less violence occurred than was 
shortly caused by these patriots in Philadelphia. 

I found at the American Antiquarian Society a copy of 
the pamphlet called The Life and Writings of James Gordon 
Bennett, editor of the New York Herald, New York: Sold 
by the principal booksellers throughout the United States, 
1844. It is an octavo of 64 pages with paper covers deco- 
rated with cartoons, and the motto “Out of thine own mouth 
will I condemn thee, thou unjust steward.” The price was 
a New York shilling, twelve and a half cents, and the book- 
let is extremely nasty. A good many tasteless, and absurd 
remarks were gathered by the author from the columns of 
Bennett’s paper, but the comments added were far from 
innocent or, to my mind, justified, and one does not wonder 
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the book was rigidly suppressed. Nichols was a minor jou 
ts 


o “ 
nalist of some reputation as a reformer,” and firebrand 


nd cable, 
Tival of a 


Of course in the days before the telegraph, a 
news from Europe came very slowly, and the ar 
steamer, like the Cunarder Brittania (first of that 
flourishing company’s transatlantic fleet) was an event os 
patches would be set ashore at the first port of call, Anil far 
the quickest way to other cities. An express, by hows nt 
would commonly be run from Boston to New York, and an 
messengers of rival papers would run a race—but he te 
steamer came just before a daily train started, all the aes 
was sent most quickly that way, and journalists could s 
hope for any kind of a scoop. not 


The original extra, a separate single 
sheet, is perhaps the rarest of Poe first editions, though its 
claim to rank as a separate edition might be disputed as a few 
paragraphs not by Poe are inserted to fill up the page. The 
only accessible copy is at the American Antiquarian Society, 
but another was sold about 1910. An amusing comment on 
the broadside I take from the New York American, April 
15, 1844: “The express which has hardly outstripped the 
regular mail, must also have brought along a woodcut of 
the balloon, as the Sun has the picture as well as the story— 
one as good as the other.” This woodcut was copied in the 
New York Sun, October 19, 1910, where it is unfortunately 
upside down and has been reproduced (still upside down) in 
Phillips’ Edgar Allan Poe, the Man. 

General George P. Morris, genial author of “Woodman, 
Spare That Tree’ and many other songs, was for many years 
the devoted friend and partner of Nathaniel Parker Willis. 
Willis needs no note; he was the epitome of the period. Poe 
himself tried to catch his style in these letters of the Colum- 
bia Spy—and the quaint old humorous question and answer 
“Who is your favorite poet—Will is!’ is eloquent of a 
popular taste we no longer understand. Though the long 
friendship of Morris and Willis (better men than writers 


both), be as familiar as that of Damon and Pythias: biblio- 
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graphical record of their partnershi ith i i i 
but not unfriendly divisions, is ae ee 
had long conducted the New York Mirror. In 1843 the, 
began the New Mirror, to which Poe refers—a tea ae 
weekly magazine. In October, 1844, they Sen Ae: 
Evening Mirror, on which Poe was employed. Poe’ 7 
mate Hea ibe is a thumbnail sketch that sums a the 
man completely. He was one of i i 

Poe did not quarrel. Hailey See whee 


The article on Judge Conrad is importan j 
reason—the friend of Bowen’s who eae “ales Poe ie. 
self. It contains a good many phrases, and selects for special 
praise much the same group of poems chosen by Poe in his 
article on Conrad in the Autography, Graham's, 1841. It 
is an example of Poe’s custom of acknowledging unsigned 
articles pretty plainly, when he had an opportunity. 
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LETTER III 


New York, 


Mer May 27, 1844. 
The city is brimful of all kin a a 


th : ds of legitimat 
liveliness—the life of money-making, madeheniite 


of pleasure ;—but political excitement seems, for the 
moment, to pause—I presume by way of getting 
breath, and new vigor, for the approaching Presi- 
dential contest; while all apprehension of danger 
from the mob-disorder which so lately beset Phila- 
delphia, is fairly at an end. A crisis, however, was 
very nearly at hand, and was averted principally, I 
think, by the firmness and prudence of the new 
authorities. 

You may remember the futile attempt made a 
short time since, in the city of Brotherly Love, to 
close the Rum Palaces, and Rum Hovels, on the 
Sabbath. The point has been carried here by Mr. 
Harper—at least so far as a point of this character 
can be carried at all. As to the direct benefits accru- 
ing to the community at large, by the closing of these 
hot-houses of iniquity on Sunday—or at all times, 
indeed—as to this, I say, no one can entertain a 
doubt. But it appears to me that municipal, or any 
other regulations for the purpose, are in palpable 
- violation of the Constitution. To declare a thing 

immoral, and therefore inexpedient, at all times, is 
one thing—to declare it immoral on Sunday, and 
therefore to forbid it on that particular day, is quite 
another. Why not equally forbid it on Saturday, 
which is the Sabbath of the Jew? In particularizing 
Sunday, we legislate for the protection and conveni- 
ence of a sect; and although this sect are the major- 
ity, this fact can by no means justify the violation 
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‘ erfect freedom of 
ae le—the Pp con- 
of a great eee separation of Church and State. 
oe dividual in America known to be jn 
Were every “Sunday” enactment, even Congress 
favor 0 F authority to enact it, and it might be 
would have 8 nity. Nothing short of a change 


. im u 

violated Le ae could effect what even the whole 
in ue Salers case 1 have supposed, should desire. 
ople, in 


‘git Gotham, you should ride out the 

e, as far as the distributing reservoir, 
Fifth a d Street, I believe. The prospect 
neat eI around the reservoir is particularly 
from the eres can see, from this elevation, the 
peautiful. oir at Yorkville; the whole city to the 
north saa, a large portion of the harbor, and long 
Battery; W} the Hudson and East rivers. Perhaps 
Zaps © _ view, however, is to be obtained from 
eee ae of the white, light-house-looking shot- 
the uae stands on the East river, at Fifty-fifth 
towe 


Street, or thereabouts. 
A day or two since 
with the aid of a pair 


I procured a light skiff, and 
of sculls (as they here term 
hort oars, or paddles) made my way aroun ee 
well’ Island, on a voyage e brie te ae aa “a 
i ief interest 0 ure 

ie ea HT the Manhattan shore, Wee aie 
particularly picturesque. The pone eee iy at 
exception, frame, and antique. Noth gx Be. 
ern has been attempted—a necessary wee 
subdivision of the whole island into # ee al 
town-lots. I could not look on the magnl mer. 
and stately trees, which at every moe 

view, without a sigh for their inevita 


rty at 
inevitable and swift. In twenty years, OF thirty | 
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farthest, we shall see here nothing more romantic 
than shipping, warehouses, and wharves. 

Trinity Church is making tapid strides to com- 
pletion. When finished, it will be unequalled in 
America, for richness, elegance, and general beauty. 
I suppose you know that the property of this Church 
is some fifteen millions, but that, at present, its 
income is narrow (about seventy thousand dollars, 
I believe) on account of the long leases at which 
most of its estates are held. They are now, however, 
generally expiring. 







ustily; whether for good cause, 
or not, I really am not in condition to say. Mr. 
Inman, however, is undeniably a man of talent. 
You know he is, or was, the factotum of the Harpers 
—decided, generally, upon MSS offered for publi- 
cation — read their proofs, now and then — wrote 
occasional and did other little “chores” of 
that nature. The “Ladies’ Companion” has been 
sold by Snowden to a club of young /iterati. Any 
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in the editorship would not have failed to 
wee the prosperity of the journal —which was, in 
my opinion, the ne plus ultra of ill-taste, impudence, 
and vulgar humbuggery. Burgess, Stringer & Co. 
have been issuing for some time past, what they call 
“The Magazine for the Million.” I believe they 
circulate some five thousand copies of it, and with 
a good name upon its cover, as editor, and some lit- 
tle additional out-lay, I think it might be made an 
exceedingly profitable affair. 

You may remember a Mr. William Wallace, “the 
Kentucky Poet,” as he was fond of having himself 
entitled, and who was a frequent visiter at the office 
of “Graham’s Magazine,” about two years ago. This 
is the Wallace whom O’Connell somewhat cavalierly 
checked, in the outset of a speech commenced by Mr. 
W., at a repeal meeting in Dublin, some six or seven 

‘months since. The Kentucky poet, being that odious 
viper, a poor man and friendless, was in exceedingly 
bad odor with the small /:terat: of this country; and 
they lost no time in chuckling over what they styled 
his “insult,” and endeavored to believe his degrada- 
tion. The tables, however, have been lately turned, 
and I am sincerely rejoiced to perceive it. O’Con- 
nell, at a recent meeting, has made Wallace the most 
ample apology, and speaks of him in terms of the 
most cordial approbation and friendship. I myself 
know the young poet well—and a poet he truly is. 
He is also richly eloquent, and when age has some- 
what sobered down his enthusiasm, he will make an 
orator of the highest order. As a man he is every- 

thing that is noble. 


a 


ee 


_ 
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BE iv 


Days 0 cA) a 
€ willing “to play Punch sa eee 
amusement of an American rabble. His charact : 
apart from his book-reputation, is little wile 
in this country, where he is tegarded very much in 
the light of a mere dandy, a roue, and a misanthrope 
He has many high qualities— among which gener- 


‘osity and indomitable energy are conspicuous. It is 


much in his favor that, although born to indepen- 
dence, he has not suffered his talents to be buried in 
indolence, or pleasure. He never went to any public 
school ;—this is not generally known. He gradu- 
ated at Cambridge; but owes his education chiefly 
to himself. He once made the tour of England and 
Scotland, on foot, and of France on horseback; these 
things smack little of the dandy. His first publica- 
tion was a poem, at three and twenty. 

When I spoke of Bulwer’s probably refusing to 
do, what Dickens made no scruple of doing, I by 
no means intended a disparagement of the latter. 
Dickens is a man of far higher genius than Bulwer. 
Bulwer is thoughtful, analytic, industrious, artis- 
tical; and therefore will write the better book upon 
the whole; but Dickens, at times, rises to an unpre- 
meditated elevation altogether beyond the flight— 
beyond the ability— perhaps even beyond the appre- 
ciation, of his cotemporary. Dickens, with care and 
education, might have written “The Last of the 
Barons” ; 
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Nore ON THE Tuirp LETTER 


rst. was published in the Columbia Spy, June 1 


"JT have already quoted 4 ef note on Harper and }j 
armenian oe to etter | Hoes discs 
of Sabbatarianism in general shows his calmly logical attitude 
toward religious questions. 

Most of what Poe describes of New York has faded 
away— but Trinity Church still stands amid the skyscrapers 
and still holds rich estates. Blackwell’s Island has exchanged 
its historic name for the colorless Welfare Island. 

Poe was himself a contributor to the New York Review 
in 1837, and has given brief sketches of Anthon and Henry 
in his papers 00 Autography-. Hawkes’s controversy with 
Tucker I have not happened to see. The latter was associated 
with the Southern Literary Messenger for many years, and 
wrote a novel prophesying the Civil War. 

>. begins his account of the magazines 


» never contributed to either of them, a 
or another he succeeded in selling something to almost every 
other really important magazine of the time, and many unim- 
portant ones. The Columbian of New York printed some of 
the tales—it was a little more live than some others, but I 
should hardly call it first rate. Poe had earlier contributed 
The Landscape Garden and The Mystery of Marie Roget 
to Snowden’s—an extremely wishy-washy affair (a poor 
‘mitation of Godey’s Lady's Book) which ended a fairly 
long if not glorious career about this time, when the young 
literati did not buy it as Poe later relates. 

“The Magazine for the Million” was a small weekly affair, 
twenty-four pages to the issue. It began February 17, 1844, 
edited by Robert Athow West. T. L. Nichols, a journalist 
who sometimes raised a stir (and is named in Letter 
seems to have been a contributor. I give so much informa- 
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tion because the periodical is ve 
o Zi Ty rare, o 

gunbus beng eauble fo me. "Toctaly, whe Px 
style, for Willi iterati,” it is not a certai Rents cers 

) illis popularized it. Poe’s un mark of his 
Wallace was excessive; his rhetorical eae of William 
wise completely forgotten, like his asso would be other- 
struggle for the dissolution of the ithe ae with the 
Ireland. Of his squabble with the ere of England and 
O’Connell, no account seems to Breat repeal leader, 


have i . 
that statesman accessible to me. And ea as we of 
yet ap- 


pened to run across any of 

Poe must have seen. The cee ae eee Pay 
however, suggests that Bowen himself would re. : on oye 
tors to the Graham's Magazine office in 1842 et te “the 
acquaintance of Bowen and Poe was of that ine ae 
This is significant as perhaps explaining the ori i soning, 
friendship with the editors of the Spy. palcihocs 

One need hardly annotate Dickens’ visi i 

not find any record that Bulwer did sate 5 Rae ; = 
time and his first poem, /smael, appeared when he a8 ty 
eighteen. Poe’s comparison of the two men he fewotteitin 
Marginalia published in the Democratic Review of Dene 
1844—he had already said much the same thing in Calin 


for May, 1841, and on the whole th incli 
agree with Poe’s decision. a ee Nena 
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New York, 
The foot-race, yesterday, at the ne ee 

attracted a wonderful share of the eunlies ent a 
— Eleven thousand persons are said to he 
present, and several of our morning papers ee 
Extras, to satisfy the general curiosity, at a late Pe 
in the afternoon. You have already heard that Se 
nard was the winner, and that he did not accomplish 
the ten miles within the hour; being one hour, four 
minutes, and thirty seconds, on t 


he road. H 
the last two or three hundred e walked 


; yards, however; his 
sole antagonist (towards the end of the tace) hav- 


ing fallen, shortly after completing his ninth mile. 

There can be no doubt that Stannard could have run 

the ten miles within the time stipulated (as he did, 

easily, in 1835), and thus have secured five hundred, 

in place of three hundred dollars. He was, no doubt, 
influenced, in holding back, by the hope of a future 
bet. I myself did not see the contest; feeling little 
interest in feats of merely physical strength, or agil- 
ity, when performed by rational beings. The speed 
of a horse is sublime—that of a man absurd. I 
always find myself fancying how very readily he 
could be beaten by an ass. In the same way, when 
Herr Kline curvets upon a rope, I say to myself 
“how any ordinary baboon would turn up its nose 
at his antics!” Touching the actual feat now in ques- 
tion—ten miles within the hour—I have not only 
accomplished it myself, but firmly believe that there 
are at least one thousand men, in our western dis- 
tricts, who could perform, with proper training, 
twelve, with all ease. The true reason why “ten 
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-asjtos tina Ge hour” is considered a Marvel, jg 
be found in the fact (not generally understood) a 
the most active men—those in the highest phys; at 
condition—are seldom to be met with among « ee 
lower classes” of society—among those Who a] : 
ever contend, in public, for the honors of the athiaee 
One of the truest curiosities of Gotham ig i 

great raree-show of Messieurs Tiffany, Young a 
Ellis, Broadway, at the corner of Warten, The 
are very tasteful and industrious importers of th 
various fancy manufactures of F Tance, En tani 
Germany, and China. Their warehouses are, beyond 
doubt, the most richly filled of any in America: 
forming one immense knicknackatory of virtu, mine 
perfumery department is especially rare. [ Notice 
also, particularly, a beautiful assortment of Swiss 
osier-work; chess-men—some sets costing five hun- 
dred dollars; paintings on Tice-paper, in books and 
sheets; tile for fencing ornamental grounds; fine old 
bronzes and curiosities from the ancient temples; 
fillogram articles, in great variety; a vast display of 
bizarre fans; ranging, in Price, from sixpence to 
seventy-five dollars; solid carved ebony and “land- 
scape-marble” chairs, tables, sofas, &c.; apparatus 
for stamping initials on Paper; Berlin iron and 
“artistique” candle - sticks, taper - stands, perfume- 
burners, et cetera, et cetera, 

There is little political excitement ; or else it lies 
“too deep for’ tears” — too profound for ordinary 
observation. “Polk Houses,” “Polk Oyster Cellars,” 
and “Polk hats, gloves, and walking-canes,” are 
already contending with their rivals of Clay. One 
Poor hotel-keeper had half-painted the sign of a 
Wright Restaurant”; but the next mail convinced 
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him that Wright was wr 
over with “Dallas.” 

_ Mr. Harper has failed, I am 
in an attempt to stop the runni 
rail-road cars upon Sunday. 


ong, and so he plastered it 


truly happy to say, 


_I learn that the “twelve quarto volumes,” embrac- 
ing a full account of the Exploring Expedition, are 
very shortly to be given to the public. Never before 
was SO great an outcry in the case of so little wool; 
never before was so great a tumult for so little 
accomplished. Let Mr. Wilkes say what he will, 
the Expedition was a failure. This is the gentle- 
man who picked up, on an iceberg at sea, a few 
morsels of rock, and brought them home (wrapped 
in Cotton) as specimens of an Antarctic Continent 
—after the fashion of the skolastikos in Hierocles. 
By the examination of these specimens, a committee, 
appointed by Mr. W., will determine the soil, cli- 
mate, extent, geological condition, population, gov- 
ernmental policy, religion, and literature of the new 
country, which is to be entitled “Wilkesland,” after 
its illustrious discoverer. Why does not some enter- 
prising maker of wooden nutmegs get on board a 
flat-boat, with a hand or two, and explore this Con- 
tinent, of which so much has been sillily said, and 
about which so little has been satisfactorily done? 
The great error lies in the vastness of the expedi- 
tions — altogether disproportioned to the end in 
view. Celerity is the main point in explorations of 
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high latitudes; and celerity never yet attendeq the 
movements of squadrons, especially when cheat 
bered with “men of science. Let some Yankee i 
the way (as, assuredly, some Yankee yet will), ang 
let men of science follow his footsteps, and geologize 
at their leisure. It is a great pity, and a “burnin 
shame,” that the control of this important enterprise 
was not given to its originator, Reynolds. He is, in 
every respect, as thoroughly qualified as Comman as 
Wilkes is not. A more disgraceful—a more unprip- 
cipled —a more outrageous system of chicanery, 
never was put in operation, before the open eyes of 
an intelligent community, than that by means of 
which Mr. Wilkes was made to occupy the Position, 
and usurp the undeniable rights of Mr. Reynold 


The papers, with the “Army and Navy Chronicle,” 
give the merely physical length and breadth, with 
the length and breadth of the boxes in which it 
came. Do you see anything more definite? What 
has become of the telescope, an account of which 
Mr. Paine furnished, some years ago, to the “Wor- 
cester Palladium”? The tube, of Russia iron, was 
said to be four feet in diameter, and forty-eight feet 
long—the concave mirror at the power-end forty- 
six inches in diameter—the lenses six inches and a 
quarter. Mr. P. stated that “owing to the form and 
combination of the lenses,’ his instrument would 
have “a magnifying power of eleven thousand.” 
By “magnifying” power, I presume he meant space- 
penetrating —but it has been hitherto supposed that, 
for good optical reasons, the space- penetrating 
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power of a telescope must be limited to about one 
thousand, eight hundred. By and by, however, all 
telescopes must be thrown into the shade by the pro- 
digious instrument of Lord Russell, the speculum of 
which is to be six feet in diameter—or is—for I 
believe the telescope is now completed. If the diffi- 
culties attending the diffusion of light are overcome 
(difficulties hitherto considered insurmountable) 
Lord Russell may see, in the moon, any buildings 
as large as the Capitol. It is, perhaps, a fantastic, 
but it is, nevertheless, a perfectly philosophical idea, 
that, by the aid of his telescope, he might see as 
far, and as well, as would an imaginary giant, the 
ball of whose eye should be precisely six feet in 
diameter, or eighteen feet round. The space-pene- 
trating power is exactly proportioned to the area of 
the lens. Ceteris paribus, persons with large eyes 
see better and farther than persons with small ones. 


A German critic, however, of no 
very great merit or eminence, in a big book of no 
very particular importance, informs us that we have 
a great author among us without knowing it. That 
is enough. The man is immortal;—he is “the great 
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» henceforth and forever. Now é 

Se me of our third or fourth-rate dabbiew 
in criticism, gravely informing the Dutch, fe 
example, that their epic poet, Cats, is a fine genius, 
They—even they—would not be so besotted as _ 
believe Americans better judges of Dutch than the 
Dutchmen themselves. They would reply, Possibly 
that Americans know nothing at all about Cats, nae 
cats about poetry. 

I mentioned, in my last, that the “Lady’s Cone 
panion” had been sold by Snowden to a club of 
young literati. This, I find, is not precisely the fact 
nor am I, socially speaking, quite at liberty to say 
what is. The “Companion,” however, had better be 
dropped at once. Why, the very name of the thing 
is sufficient to damn it. Could any title possibly 
have been invented, more mawkish, more silly, 
more unmeaning, more flat? Who but a milliner’s 
apprentice would even let into the house such a 
thing as a “Lady’s Companion’? 

The “Magazine for the Million” has been merged 
in the “Rover.” P. 


e are aware that the general 
idea is in favor of the accuracy of the narrative—its 
philosophical accuracy, we mean. The success of the 
hoax is usually attributed to its correctness, and the 
consequent difficulty of detecting a flaw. But we 
rather think it attributable to the circumstance of 
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Tae upak Being first in the field, or nearly so, It 
00 € people by surprise, and there w. 


reason (apart from internal evi 


as no good 


while, on the other hand, the 

alloon- Story,” which had no error, and which 
related nothing that might not really have happened 
was discredited on account of the frequent previous 


deceptions, of similar character, perpetrated by the 
“Sun.” 


Now if we wish 
to ascertain how near, apparently, a lens will bring 
any distant object, we have but to divide the dis- 
tance by the magnifying power. The moon’s distance 
is, in round numbers, 240,000 miles. Dividing this 
by 42,000, we get 5 miles and five-sevenths, as the 
apparent distance. But, at this distance, not even the 
largest animals could be seen at all. 

Again; in speaking of a hairy veil, over the eyes of 
a species of bison, Mr. L. says: —It occurred to the 
acute mind of Dr. Herschell that this was a provi- 
dential contrivance to protect the eyes of the animal 
from the great extremes of light and darkness to 
which all the inhabitants of our side of the moon 
are subjected. But, unfortunately, these inhabitants 
have no darkness at all; in the sun’s absence, they 
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have a light from the earth, equal to that of thirteen 
f 


Mr. L. speaks of seas and lakes in the 


moon; but it is positively demonstrated that no such 
bodies of water exist there. In examining the bound- 
ary between light and darkness, in a crescent or 
gibbous moon, where this boundary crosses any of 
the dark places (formerly supposed to be water) the 
line of division is found to be rough and jagged: 
but were these dark places water, or liquid the line 
be, evidentl 


Again; the hoaxer says: —“What a prodigious 
influence must our thirteen-times larger globe have 
exercised upon the satellite, when an embryo in the 


womb of time!” Now here, the earth, in the sense 
intended, is not only thirteen, but forty-nine times 
larger than the moon. 


Gad emumetale etfs); Mr. Locke scribes 
- Mr. Locke describes 


particularly the whole appearance of man-bats and 
other living objects supposed to be seen. He speaks 
of seeing their entire bodies; but is it not clearly 
demonstrable that he could only have perceived 
the diameter of their heads? They would have 
appeared, to the observer, as flies upon a ceiling, 
heels up and head down; but no mention of this 
fact is made at all, although it would have been the 
first phenomenon which (from its oddness) would 
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have arrested the attention of 


Norte ON THE FourtH Lerrer 


This letter appeared first in the Columbia Spy for June 8 
1844. The manuscript seems to have survived, though in 
badly damaged condition, and the letter was Ponedaiee 
it in the New York Times, January 14, 1912. In the Spy 
the account of Locke’s errors in the Moon Hoax is pub- 
lished separately—it had been marked “Editorial” in the 
manuscript. This confirms the truth of Bowen’s statement 
that Poe would contribute a weekly Correspondence ‘“‘besides 
other matters.” We have here printed the notice of Locke 
along with the letter—Poe’s speaking of himself in the third 
person will be understood as the result of the officially 
editorial character of that part of the letter. Incidentally, 
according to the Times, the letter contained a third brief note 
which Bowen did not publish—in pencil Poe wrote:— 

“My Dear Mr. Bowen: 

I would take it as a very great favor if you could mail 

me an X by return mail if possible. 
Yours truly, 
» 

A race with special issues of the newspapers to report its 
result has a strangely modern air, but Poe’s reaction is very 
stoical. His boasts of his own prowess are not empty—he 
made a celebrated swim in the James River, and it was in 
a leaping contest at Fordham with Colton, editor of the 
American Whig Review, that he spoiled his shoes and so, 
unwittingly, forced the embarrassed editor to accept Ulalume. 

Tiffany’s still does business, now at Fifth Avenue and 
37th Street, one of the most famous stores in the world. 

The phrase “‘too deep for tears” is of course from Words- 
worth, a poet whose theory of poetry Poe inveighed against, 
but whom he quoted rather more often than is generally 


supposed. 
a55ai 
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Among the ephemeral titles of honor bestowed upon styles 

aces whenever a new celebrity arises, it IS Curious that 

urvive in memory —the Polk bonnet is one. The bad 
fae “rivals of (Henry) Clay should ae be overlooked, for 
the poet was an incorrigible punster. Poe’s experiences dur- 
ing the Tyler regime, when he vainly sought a government 
job, confirmed his dislike of politics in general and republican 
governments in particular. His references to them are, I 
think, without exception cynical thereafter. Harper has 
already been referred to in the notes to Letter I. 

In the controversy between Reynolds who planned the 
South Polar expedition and Wilkes who finally commanded 
it, Poe early took the side of Reynolds, and lost no opportu- 
nity to express his opinion. 

The story of the “‘skolastikos” relates that a certain pedant 
having a house to sell, brought a brick as a sample—this is 
the ninth of the Asteia or Jests of the Greek Hierocles, all 
of whose jokes seem to be about skolastikoi. Though Poe 
tells only this one story, and in a manner that suggests he 
knew nothing of the others, he tells his Greek jest often 
enough to make it a kind of earmark of his authorship. He 
must have particularly enjoyed quoting it to Professor Anthon 
in a letter he addressed him in June, 1844, but he had used 
it in a review of Lord Brougham in Graham’s, March, 1842, 

Poe was intensely interested in astronomy, from the time 
he wrote 4/ Aaraaf in 1829 to 1848 when Eureka appeared, 
and this collection of information about telescopes is a very 
minor instance. 

Seatsfield was a German author who wrote of the American 
scene after living in this country. The papers in 1844 were 
full of him—and he was accused of plagiarism widely. As 
he was after all merely a popularizer these accusations were 
probably well founded but absurd. ‘There is a short note 
about the German author in the Sfy of July 31, which may 
be by Poe, and will be found among the papers attributed to 
him in our volume. 

Poe had already in a review of Park’s Pantology, in Gra- 
ham’s for March, 1842, made fun of the “capital Dutch 
epics” of Jacob Cats (1577-1660) whose name is a barrier to 
his reputation among punsters. Of Dutch literature, who 
but the Dutch can speak? 

The Rover was a weekly (“weakly” is right, Poe would 
have said) paper run by Seba Smith. Smith was the author 
of a series of humorous letters signed Major Jack Downing 
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at which Poe laughed less heartily than at 


Indian poem, from the same pen. Seba was Powhatan, an 


also the husband 


of Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith whom Poe li 
Se Wits iN aah »V oe liked. My friend, 
Bey ary yman, has written a book on this literary 
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LETTER V 


New York, 
Brooklyn has been increasing wae ae 
of late years. This is owing, Partly, to the anaes 
of its situation; but chiefly to its Vicinity to the busi- 
ness portion of the city; the low Price of ferriage 
(two cents); the facility of access, which can be 
obtained at all hours, except two in the morning; 
and, especially, to the high rents of New York. 
Brooklyn, you know, is much admired by the Goth- 

amites; and, in fact, much has 


been done by Nature 
for the place. But this much the New Yorkers have 
contrived very thoroughly to spoil. I know few 


towns which inspire me with so great disgust and 
contempt. It puts me often in mind of a city of 
silvered-gingerbread; no doubt you have seen this 
article of confectionery in some of the Dutch bor- 
oughs of Pennsylvania. Brooklyn, on the immediate 
shore of the Sound, has, it is true, some tolerable 
residences; but the majority, throughout, are several 
steps beyond the preposterous. What can be more 
sillily and pitiably absurd than palaces of painted 
white pine, fifteen feet by twenty?—and of such is 
this boasted “city of villas.” You see nowhere a 
cottage—everywhere a temple which “might have 
been Grecian had it not been Dutch”—which might 
have been tasteful had it not been Gothamite—a 
square box, with Doric or Corinthian pillars, sup- 
porting a frieze of unseasoned timber, roughly 
planed, and daubed with, at best, a couple of coats 
of whitey-brown paint. This “pavilion” has, usually, 
a flat roof, covered with red zinc, and surrounded 
by a balustrade; if not surmounted by something 
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nondescript, intended for a cy 
character, between a pigeon-hou 

a pig-sty. The steps, at the frontd: aoa : 
bright yellow, and from their foot a ef ate 
tan-bark, arranged between box=heds eas 
the tenant, in glory, to the front sateue 
the wall of the whole, is of tall white y, 1° With 
painted sky-blue. If we add to this a foun boards, 
out a pint of real water per hour, throy an, Siving 
of a leaden cat-fish standing upon ane e the mouth 
tail, and surrounded by a circle of adminnete of his 
(as they here call the strombuses), we ne Conchs” 
perfect picture of a Brooklynite Ce AVE @ quite 


Pola, but Waver; 


any, and 
alley of 


downright iniquity—of absolute atrocity. 12 Point of 
mean, as would consign a man 
regions of Pluto—I really can 
between the putting up such a 
blowing up a House of Parliam 
throat of one’s grandfather. 


ocity—such sin, [ 
» Inevitably, to the 
see little difference 
house as this, and 
ent, or cutting the 


‘bitors How often does it happen 
that where two individuals are transacting business 


of vital importance, where fate hangs upon every 
syllable and upon every moment—how frequently 
does it occur that all conversation is delayed, for 
five or even ten minutes at a time, until these devil’s- 
triangles have got out of hearing, or until the 
leathern throats of the clam-and-cat-fish venders 
have been hallooed, and shrieked, and yelled, into a 
temporary hoarseness and silence! 

The din of the vehicles, however, is even more 
thoroughly, and more intolerably a nuisance. Are 
we never to have done with these unmeaning round 
stones? —than which a more ingenious contrivance 
for driving men mad through sheer noise, was 
undoubtedly never invented. It is difficult to foresee 
what mode of street- pavement will come, finally, 
into vogue; but we should have some change, and 
that forthwith, or we must have new and more 
plentiful remedies for headache. The twelve-inch 
cubes of stone (square, with the upper surface 
roughened) make, perhaps, the most durable, and, 
in many respects, the best road; they are, however, 
expensive, and the noise they emit is objectionable, 
although in a much less degree than the round 
stones. Of the stereatomic wooden pavement, we 
hear nothing, now, at all. The people seem to have 
given it up altogether— but nothing better could be 
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invented. We inserted the bl 
tion, and they failed. TB aSE 
experiment. Had they bee ‘ 
would have been very diffe 
causeways would have been a 


out the country. In Engl 

cae gland, where : 

so fr terest te bu heey 

; nizi i MS 

is simple proces “il cneaed or mineralizing 

coor pe eats (bi-chloride of Merch aie of 

igo aces a water, and in this mixture ee Re 

igueueats fa reed (either green or seasonal 

Hea eee fs uote or less as the wo ‘ 
. At the end of thi woe 


chil s time 
ot be rotted. It has assumed a mente a 
T - 


ness and texture, is i i 
will last as long as Boy es wei 
Coe Bene although the road be arched 
Bn a eA ce a ea heavy pressure, a 
to say nothing of the Seedy decay oe ese 
face. The Kyanized SE ecdovot ienaew eee 
and therefore would never be displaced; and never 
mene would last for ages as good as in the 
ee The present retail cost of the bi-chloride 
) ercury is, I believe, about ninety cents per 
pean but if an extensive demand for the article 
should arise (as would be the case were we to adopt 


re, we abandsn 
Oned 
Kyanized, the feat 


ent, and th 
I e wi 
extensive use theaters 


the Kyanized road) the quick-silver mines of South 


America, now abandoned, would be again put into 


freedom from noise, ease of 
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is no causeway equal to that of the Kyani 
But it will take us, as usual, fully oe wood, 
this discovery. In the meantime, the ee make 
ments with the unprepared wood will peta a 
well for the profit of the street-menders, and fee ae 
amusement of common - councils — who will ae 
: : 4 , per- 
haps, in the next instance, experiment with soft-soap 
or sauer-kraut. : 
Some persons, falling from the roof of a house, 
and receiving severe injury, has been wrapped up 
by somebody else, in a wet sheet, and not Aaitaate- 
diately dying in consequence, but getting well in’ 
spite of the sheets, somebody else, again, has written 
a letter to the “Tribune,” extolling the “Hydro- 
pathy,” or water-cure, of that monarch of the charla- 
tans, Priessnitz. Whereupon, all the medical world 
of Gotham are by the ears. They will remain so, 1 
hope, until you hear from me again. P. 
Nore oN THE FirtH LETTER 
This letter first appeared in the Columbia Spy, June 15, 
1844. The manuscript survives—it was for many years in 
a collection owned by the late Mr. Whitaker, of Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania, and it is possible that a few lines may 
have been published from it while it was in his possession. 


Recently the manuscript was obtained by Dr. Rosenbach 
I had the pleasure of seeing it some 

the finest manuscripts of Poe in 

as attractive as in this per- 

New Yorker to 


those are } 
which is without feeling, 


_ the works of a poet—even 4 bad poet. 
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The noise of the city streets seems to h 


tions see the 

‘ gra, : 
fond of the word “‘tintamarre”— see his Wee ] 
Democratic Review, November, 1844, Oe 


ilesia performed many 
y means of co 


“ 
cu ” t, 
water, and though he seems to ha 7 


lished little or nothing himself, naturally had fol] ve pub- 
home and in America in a day when every “ism” pie at 
found favor in the eyes of the enthusiastic intellectual “All 
transcendentalists and reformers were sure of a wale 


the columns of Greeley’s paper. Dr. Shew was, I think = 
connection of Marie Louise Shew, who was later a friend of 


the Poe family, and inspired the poem, “To Marie Louise.” 
beginning “Not long ago the writer of these lines.” ‘ 
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LETTER VI 


New York, 

In point of natural beauty, as Rates . 1844. 
ience, the harbor of New York has scarce] omens 
in the northern hemisphere; but, as in ee ae 
Brooklyn, the Gothamites have most aemeree a 
figured it by displays of lan ase 


dscape and archi 
: itectural 
taste. More atrocious pagodas, or what not—for it 


is indeed difficult to find a name for them—were 
certainly never imagined than the greater portion of 
those which affront the eye, in every nook and corner 
of the bay, and, more particularly, in the vicinity 
of New Brighton. If these monstrosities appertain 
to taste, then it is to taste in its dying agonies. 

Speaking of harbors; I have been much surprised 
at observing an attempt, on the part of a Phila- 
delphian paper, to compare Boston, as a port, with 
New York; and in instituting the comparison, the 
journal in question is so bold as to assert that the 
largest class of ships cannot pass the bar of this 
harbor at low water. I believe this to be quite a 
mistake :—is it note 

Foreigners are apt to speak of the great length of 
Broadway. It is no doubt a long street; but we have 
many much longer in Philadelphia. If I do not 
greatly err, Front street offers an unbroken line of 
houses for four miles, and is, unquestionably, the 
longest street in America, if not in the world. Grant, 
the gossiping and twaddling author of “Random 
Recollections of the House of Lords,” “The Great 
Metropolis,” &c., &c., in mentioning some London 
thoroughfare of two miles and three-quarters, calls 
it, with an absolute air, “the most extensive 10 the 
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»” The dogmatic bow-wow of this man is 
EDs causing thing imaginable. I do believe a 
out of every ten matters which he gives to the public 
as fact, eight, at least, are downright lies, while the 
other two may be classed either as “doubtful” o; 
“rjgmarole.” : 
The trial of Polly Bodine will take place at Rich- 
mond, on Monday next, and will, no doubt, excite 
much interest. This woman may, possibly, escape: 
__for they manage these matters wretchedly in New, 
York. It is difficult to conceive anything mote pre- 
posterous than the whole conduct, for example, of 
the Mary Rogers affair. The police seemed blown 
about, in all directions, by every varying puff of the 
most unconsidered newspaper opinion. The truth, 
as an end, appeared to be lost sight of altogether. 
The magistracy suffered the murderer to escape, 
while they amused themselves with playing coutt, 
and chopping the technicalities of jurisprudence. 
Not the least usual error, in such investigations, is 
the limiting of inquiry to the immediate, with total 
disregard of the collateral, or circumstantial events. 
It is malpractice to confine evidence and discussion 
too vigorously within the limits of the seemingly 
relevant. Experience has shown, and Philosophy 
will always show, that a vast portion, perhaps the 
larger portion of truth, arises from the apparently 
irrelevant. It is through the spirit of this principle 


that modern science has resolved to calculate upon 


the unforseen. The history of human knowled e 
has so uniformly shown that to collateral, or 
dental, or accidental events, we are ! fo 
most numerous and most valuable disc 

essary 


he 
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tive view of improve 
but the largest eat ae not only large, 

: ntions that shall 
arise by chance—out of the range of ha 
It is, thus, no longer philosophical oe ee 
what has been, a vision of what is to be seen 
is admitted as a portion of the substructure. We 
make chance a matter of absolute certainty. W 
subject the unlooked-for and unimagined a ae 
mathematical formulae of the schools. But what I 
wish now to observe is, that the small magistracies 
are too prone to ape the airs and echo the rectangular 
precepts of the courts. And, moreover, very much of 
what is rejected as evidence by a court, is the best of 
evidence to the intellect. For the court, guiding 
itself by the general principles of evidence—the 
recognized and booked principles—is adverse from 
swerving at particular instances. And this steadfast 
adherence to principle, with systematic disregard 
of the conflicting exception, is a sure mode of attain- 
ing the maximum of attainable truth, in any long 
sequence of time. The practice, in mass, is, there- 
fore, philosophical; but it is none the less certain 
that it engenders, in many extraordinary instances, 
a vast amount of individual error. I have good 
reason to believe that it will do public mischief in 
the coming trial of Polly Bodine. 

The literary world of Gotham is not particularly 
busy. Mr. Willis, I see, has issued a very handsome 
edition of his poems—the only complete edition— 
with a portrait. Few men have received more abuse, 
deserving it less, than the author of “Melanie.” a 
never read a paper from his pen, 10 the “New- 
Mirror,” without regretting his abandonment of 


~ Glen-Mary, and the tranquility and leisure he might 


{67 slit , 
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ave found. In its retirement he might hay 

oe ee much, both for himself and for nae 
terity; but, chained to the oar of a mere week] 
paper, professedly addressing the frivolous and the 
fashionable, what can he now hope for but a gradual 
sinking into the slough of the Public Disregard? 
For his sake, I do sincerely wish the “New-Mirroy» 
would go the way of all flesh. Did you see his Biog- 
raphy in “Graham’s Magazine”? The style was a 
little stilted, but the matter was true. Mr, w. 
deserves nearly all, if not quite all, the commenda- 
tion there bestowed. Some of the newspapers, in 
the habit of seeing through mill-stones, attributed 
the article to Longfellow, whose manner it about as 
much resembled as a virgin of Massaccio does a 
virgin of Raphael. The real author (Mr. Landor), 
although a man of high talent, has a certain set of 
phrases which cannot easily be mistaken, and is as 
much a uni-stylist as Cardinal Chigi, who boasted 
that he wrote with the same pen for fifty years. 

In the “annual” way, little preparation is making 
for 1845. It is doubtful whether Mr. Keese will 
publish his “Wintergreen.” Mr. Appleton may 
issue something pretty, but cares little about the 
adventure, and would prefer, I dare say, a general 
decay of the race of gift-books; their profit is small. 
Mr. Riker is getting ready the “Opal,” which was 
first edited by Mr. Griswold, afterwards by Mr. 
Willis for a very brief period, and now by Mrs. 


Hale, a lady of fine genius and masculine energy — 


and ability. The “Gift,” however, will bear away 
the palm. 
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Nore on THE SixtH LErrer i 

This letter first appeared in the Columbia 
29; 1844. According to a notice in the editorial colu f 
the aT He eae it arrived too late for insertion pate 
paper. € original manuscript is in i 
Library, Philadelphia, and fet text ha eer eevee 
full from that in Woodberry’s Life of Poe but the See 
date of the Spy’s publication is now first made known, 
Beate a ae Sa aD 
pee , Paper on The Philosophy of 

urniture. 

The bar of New York harbor is, of course, still its one 
great drawback—our largest ships certainly cannot cross it 
at low tide. Poe had already used much of the comment on 
Grant in a criticism of one of that worthy’s books in Burton’s 
Magazine for August, 1839. 

Polly Bodine was accused of the murder of her brother’s 
wife, Mrs. Emeline Housman, and a child, at Staten Island, 
December 25, 1843. She was accused of setting fire to the 
house to conceal the crime, and, of course, claimed that the 
deaths were accidental. The evidence was for the most part 
necessarily circumstantial, but Polly was shown immediately 
after the fire to have pawned, under an assumed name, 
jewelry belonging to the deceased. It is hard to believe her 
other than guilty after reading the portions of the evidence 
given in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, as taken down at 
Bodine’s first trial, June 24 to July 5, 1844. At the end the 
jury disagreed, eleven for conviction to one for acquittal. 
Polly was saved by one juryman who would not convict 
without eyewitnesses. The precious woman was convicted at 
her second trial in New York, but, tried a third time at 
Newburgh, she was acquitted after a trial in which local 
prejudices and oratory were played up by the defense in a 
fashion that would have been funny if the woman had not 

en SC gall 5 details of the later trials and 

_H. Pearson, kindly has referred 
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York, 1896. What Poe says of the American judicial atti- 
tude toward relevancy seems to have beeen justified by the 
outcome of this case—no fact of the woman’s life would 
have been actually irrelevant in this case, where her escape 
must have been due largely to insistence upon the benefit of 
the doubt, where there must have been little doubt. For 
instance, one pawnbroker’s evidence that Polly pawned certain 
valuables was impeached because the pawnbroker was shown 
to have lied about his own earlier career in minor particu- 
lars. But his evidence was similar to that of other pawn- 
brokers whose testimony was unimpeached. At the first trial 
the judge ruled this evidence was good. But at the last trial 
this evidence was obscured and confused by the clever tactics 
of Polly’s lawyers. The dangers of emphasis on bad character 
of the accused have, however, been recently exhibited in the 
case of Oscar Slater in Scotland; but no thoughtful reader 
of the newspapers will find it hard to recall cases where great 
rogues have escaped because some of their acusers were lesser 
rogues, and the character of the witness was impeached, while 
that of the accused was to a degree concealed in the court- 
room. : 
Poe, of course, has given us the most easily accessible 
account of the murder of Mary Rogers in his tale The 
Mystery of Marie Roget, but the accuracy of his account, 
and the correctness of his proposed solution of the mystery 
have been called into question, the most recent article being 
one by my friend, Mr. Pearson, in Vanity Fair, July, 1929. 
Mary was taken to Hoboken and killed on July 25, 1841— 
and Poe’s account as far as I have been able to verify it, is 
accurate. In the main he follows the details as given by 
the Brother Jonathan of New York, which seems to devote 
much more space to the crime than any other paper I have 
examined in the course of preparing my notes on the tale 
for the Columbia edition of Poe’s Works. But I have not 
yet tracked down all the references given by Poe bites 
though a major portion of them yield a higher percentage 0 
accuracy than is usual with my author. I believe Poe estab- 
lished that Mary was the victim of one man, and not of 
gang—whether the naval man upon whom he casts suspici¢ 
was guilty 1 cannot guess. Will M. Clemens discussee’ | 






crime in the Era Magazine for November, 1904— 
and teacher, Professor Trent, gave me his of 


with his other notes on Poe recently 
conclusion that the confessions 
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doubtful authenticity. Mr, P 

L ; . Pears 
the conzersicn of Mary’s Aes oe ia ae = Sip 
rare pamphlet Confession of the Awful and Blood s iilenees 
actions in the Life of Charles Wallace Deron Nee 
Orleans, 1851, and I at least ad ( ae 


: Mit it seems 
make confusion worse confounded. merely to 


Poe talks of the Calculus of Probabilities elsewhe i 
5 : re, &. g. in 
a see of Suggestions which he contributed to the Opal 

Willis’ biography was by William Landor, a minor Ameri- 
can magazinist whom Poe talks of elsewhere and who is not 
to be confused with the really great English poet, Walter 
Savage Landor. ; 

Poe’s venture into art criticism is lifted from Victor Hugo’ 
Ni otre Dame, VIII, 6, and is again paraded in the Re zr 
Fifty Suggestions. Cardinal Chigi’s fondness for one pen is 
mentioned in old books of familiar sayings, and Poe speaks 
of it again in the Marginalia. 

The annuals are familiar to those who collect them, and 
hardly will interest anyone else. I believe Mrs. Hale paid 
Poe fifty cents a page for the weak Chapter of Suggestions 
which graced the forthcoming Opal, but there were few 
words to a page and the Raven was not yet written to make 
Poe’s name alone a highly valuable thing. The Gift paid 
better, I think—and the 1845 volume contained the Pur- 
loined Letter which a good many competent judges consider 
the greatest detective story written by Poe, or anyone else, 
to 
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LETTER VII 


New York, 


\ June 25, 1844. 
The “Columbian Magazine,” for July, has been 


issued for several days, and, in ma i 
peculiar. All the articles are from ii Heute k ie 
editor, Mr. John Inman, who is one of the most 
industrious men of the day. You will find an amus- 
ing paper, called ‘Talking of Birds,” and an excel- 
lent account of Holbein’s. “Dance of Death.” Mr. 
[’s. critical notices are always well done, and in good 
taste. In the present number of the “Columbian” 
ig a mezzotint portrait of him, by Sadd, from a 
Daguerreotype by Moraud. As a mezzotint, it is 
bad—dingy and dirty. As a likeness, it is certainly 
something—that is to say, the friends of the original 
might, or might not, recognize it; but it makes Mr. 


I. too old, and he is altogether a much better-looking 
person—with a more intellectual head. If there is 


objection to be had, however, to this picture, there 
can be no caviling about the one which follows—a 
portrait of the editor’s daughter, engraved by 
Ormsby, from a painting by H. Inman. This is an 
exquisite thing and is followed by a very sweet land- 
scape from a drawing by Bartlett. By the way, Mr. 
H. I. has gone to England, as you, no doubt, have 
seen in the papers. His artistical abilities resemble 
very closely the literary talents of his brother, and 
in England they will meet with appreciation. Have 
you seen his “Fanny Ellsler”? It is a full exempli- 
‘fication of his principal merits and defects. His 
‘ust the converse of the Philadelphian Roth- 

he former might be designated, briefly, as 

e rfected, the latter as the massed OT 
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suggestive. The one leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion—the other very much—sometimes nearly a]j 
Mt. I. is elaborate in his finish— Mr. R. attracts ibys 
a broad, dashing handling of his lights and sheioae 
In the “Fanny Ellsler” nothing can be more exqui- 
sitely “brought out” from the canvass, by dint of 
carefully touched graduation of shade, than the 
whole figure of the danseuse, and all the accessories 
of the painting—the vases in especial. I cannot 
think, however, that the false tournure should have 
been introduced; more particularly as it disfigures 
in this instance, rather than embellishes the person. 
The most striking defect lies in the perspective 
(aerial and linear) of the floor, which seems to be 
inclined toward the spectator, so that the chair of 
the danseuse is in danger of sliding off. A similar 
error is very noticeable in the “Village School in 
an Uproar.” 

“Graham’s Magazine” has also been out for some 
time and contains many admirable papers—among 
which I prefer Lowell’s “New Year’s Eve”; “Noon 
in the Groves of the Huron,” by Louis Legrand 
Noble; and “Valentine’s Eve,” by Mrs. Osgood. 
The criticisms seem to be from different hands. That 
on Willis is well-written, and, in general, just; but 
the object—to praise—is too apparent. There is 
not a word of censure from beginning to end. This 
is doing injustice not only to the public, but to Mr. 
Willis, who is more really injured by puffery tha 
by censure, even if severe. I fully ag ith t 


although he 


has not 


poems, whether long or short. Wil 
for copying it here? 
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1 you pardon me 


UNSEEN SPIRITS 


The shadows lay along Broadway— 
"Twas near the twilight tide— 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she; but, viewlessly, 
Walked Spirits at her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And Honor charmed the air, 

And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair, 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true; 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo. 

Ah! honored well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair, 
A slight girl, lilly-pale, 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail— 

Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray, 
For, as love's wild prayer dissolved in alr, 
Her woman’s heart gave way; 
And the sin forgiven by Christ in Heaven, 
By man is cursed away. 


a 
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—a flippant and vain attempt at severity—and one 
of the three or four papers in the volume not writ. 
Mr. Horne. 


excellent— barring always the lace-work. The view 
of the “Cave in the Rock” is one of the very finest 
which ever appeared in a Magazine. 


I have not yet seen “‘Godey” for this month—nor 
the 0 the “Ladies’ Compan- 
ion,” but will look them over, and, in default of 
news, give you some account of them in my next, 


12, 
Nore ON THE SEVENTH LETTER 


This first appeared in the Columbia Spy, July 6, 1844. 

In republishing we have omitted three paragraphs that imme- 

diately precede the last, for they are repeated exactly from 

the Sixth Letter (In point of natural beauty... . rigmarole) 

where we have already given them. This is the last of the 

signed letters and as one reads it, one is not surprised that it 

ended the series—Poe’s vein, one feels, was thinning out. 

The small talk about the magazines, the discussions of the 

plates which accompanied them (including the paper lace 
work—in valentine style—which embellished Graham’s) is 
certainly making copy with a vengeance. Poe usually gave 
special attention to the plates in his notices of new annuals 
and had a kind of technical interest in excellence of this 
kind, though he definitely expressed his personal preference 
for woodcut illustrations. Students of American graphic arts 
may find Poe’s comments on these painters and engravers of 
interest. But it is more significant that he had certainly 
learned of Holbein’s Dance of Death, a macabre perform- 
ance that must have fascinated and repelled him. The dancing 
of Fanny Ellsler shocked, but it did not repel her contempo- 


raries—among her most enthusiastic spectators were Emer 55 


son and Margaret Fuller. 
The criticisms on criticisms in Graham’s enable 
fill space happily by copying out the over sentime 


are 
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Unseen Spirits. This poem is said b ; 

been Willis’ own favorite pate eee = ae 
the New Mirror July 29, 1843, and Poe eadar ea in 
lecture on American Poetry, it in his 


eae now printed : 
Principle. Almost all the er Riheibs zt ate Es ee 
usually as the only specimen of Willis. Personally, I Atos 


the less conventional Love in a Cotta ; F 
in the way of “a true word spoken geen the ny 
so far as Willis’ own sentiments were cone ene 
poem too little remembered for all that its urbane wit aa 
grace appealed strongly to Brander Matthews. Lord Ivon 
and His Daughter is a poetic dialogue, somewhat Byronic 
in style. 

Richard Barham wrote the Ingoldsby Legends, under the 
pseudonym of Thomas Ingoldsby; they were great favorites 
with Alan Quatermain, his creator, Rider Haggard, assures 
us, but I confess that doughty adventurer seems to me more 
entertaining than the Jackdaw of Rheims. Yet there is a 
fecundity of wit, and a grotesquerie made up of legend, 
superstition, strange puns and strange rhyming in Ingoldsby 
that I find stick deeply in one’s memory. 
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EDITORIALS IN THE “PUBLIC LEDGER” 
Ascribed to Poe by Eli Bowen 


A MOVING CHAPTER.—The Omnibus may b 
defined as a moveable house of public ent Mf WE 
ment on strictly temperance principles ae ar aa 
wheels, The word Omnibus is derived, or r ac 
taken bodily from the Latin; and in view retin 
fact, we have made a painfully severe inquiry into 
the locomotive habits of the Romans, to find if the 
had the omnibus. But after profound Ba eet 
which would not have dishonored the industry of 
Niebuhr himself, we arrived at no satisfactory con- 
clusion. So we must leave that an open question 
for the antiquarian clubs. In modern times the dis- 
covery of the omnibus dates after that of the steam- 
boat, and before that of the magnetic telegraph. All 
three are united in a great cause, either the rapid 
conveyance of persons or ideas; the two first, how- 
ever, frequently carrying persons without ideas, and 
the last being strictly confined, thus far, to carrying 
ideas without persons. But we are growing personal 
and ideal in our remarks, while our object is to be 
simply matter of fact. So we will not dilate on 
that head. 

When the omnibus was first started (literally 
speaking) in Philadelphia, it was exclusively con- 
secrated to the service of gentlemen weighing each 
twenty stone; presidents of rich corporations, who 
had fallen irrevocably into fat, and who humanely 

at it was better to kill sorry public horses 
ing their heavy bodies overt the stones, than 
. pair periodically in that service. 
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But by the multiplication of this public facili 
believe that is the word in use) other pers se (We 
took of the benefit; and the door (we spe sae Par- 
tively now —the omnibus in hot weather one 
door) was opened to men less portly. Moth aS no 
nurses also, with sleeping infants, would ip ers or 
themselves into the omnibus; and it became aCe 
cate question with the young gentlemen wh a deli- 
the sixpences and soils the tickets, whether a Fe 
affair of the chargee should go at half a little 
price. But we believe, though our inforraan Gann 
not accurate, never yet having been a mother ont - 
a nurse, that infants now go for nothing se a 
the omnibus. This seems unkind on the part iB ae 


young gentleman, to estimate the moral and physical 
weight of the infant at nothing, when his one a 
not much. Next young ladies, who had no inne 
would timorously venture into an omnibus; young 


men generally grew suddenly weak about the knees 
and changed exercise into inertia in an omnibus. 
So all ages, sexes and conditions, ride now. where 
they used to walk; and we would not be surprised 
if the early accomplishment of using one’s limbs 
(legs) were ultimately confined to newspaper car- 
Tiers, porters, and pedestrians. 

It is better to ride in an omnibus than to ha 
your own carriage, because an omnibus cannot 
upset, any more than a billiard-ball: nei 
the horses run away. BH ec 
of an omnibus horse ent 
t wi 


Pa 
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does this happen. So people, wi : : 
to dash out, think of is re a : brains 
up a fine coach with a spirited pai Seep 
: fr, 
The internal arrangements of an omnibus are 
superior to those of the old-fashioned stage coach 
In a half-empty stage coach you cannot lie down. 
But in an omnibus, if there be one side full only, 
you can lie down on the other, and go to sleep then 
off and boots up. All the stuff in poetry and Sree 
about quiet being necessary to sleep, you can prac- 
tically deny. Monotony, not quiet, is the thing to 
put one to sleep. It is the quiet which wakes you 
up when the coach stops. We once heard of a man 
who had fallen asleep during a roaring thunder 
storm, and only waked up when the last tremendous 
clap (which struck the house) had just ceased. This 
loud fact sets the question at rest, if it be a question 
at all, which is a question. If you do not go to sleep 
in an omnibus, you should be careful as to your man- 
ners, for the word omnibus, translated, means, every 
body for himself. If there be a modest, pretty girl 
within it, by all means put yourself directly opposite 
to her. Then an honest man is bound to have an 
open countenance; so open it upon her, and put her 
out of her countenance. If there be an old, infirm 
lady in the omnibus, ¢ feet as she 
endeavors to pass, but 1 
1 be serviceable in remindin. 
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ance to change a five dollar note, just as 

and pay your fare. A wet umbrella and aaa leave, 
are useful in a full omnibus. When you el do 
leave, tread upon the company’s toes; it hatte and 
feelings, but yet makes an impression. jan Tts their 
omnibus is very useful. If a riot breaks Now the 
can ride into it in a few minutes; eo 

in an omnibus to Fairmount, and drink the 

warm water, just as it comes from the resene 
But as it is near dinner time we shall leave off ce 
ing, and take to riding in an Omnibus. Wl 


Il 


A MoviING CHAPTER CONTINUED.—In consider- 
ation of these times of popular movement, we 
ventured, yesterday, to say a few words on the 
people’s coach and pair—the Omnibus. Following 


up the subject, we shall now offer a running com- 


mentary on the Cab, with the reader’s kind per- 
mission. This asking permission, however, after the 
thing is printed and poked under the reader’s nose, 
is very much like humbug— but such is the fashion. 
The derivation of the word cab is not quite 
certain. According to Dr. Lumberskull, of Gutt- 
stuffin University, the word comes from the lately 
discovered antediluvian Arabic. In that language, 
caba means go-ahead —hence a cab, a thing fot 
going ahead. But, with due deference to the 
doctor’s erudition, we are inclined to think that the 
word comes from the Greek. In the Isle of Naxos, 
the word kabos means tub. Now it is believed by 
some, and we are of that numb 
the George Munday of Greece, 
one of your vulgar washingtubs, but a circular bo 
[ 82 ] 


> yOu can also tide ‘ 
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on wheels, drawn, probably, 


by a Newfoundland dog. by a donkey — possibly 


weight of evidence inclin This being the fact, the 


vid es to the Greek: fo 
word kabos is in Schrevilius, and has not ue 
a] 


ably eee ager ua eNO Sal 
aD Ly) , centuries ago, from the mainland to th 
island, where it has remained in use to this feet 
The word cab, however, sounds like English inas- 
much as it expresses the nature of the thing itself 
for it has a squat, angular sound—cab! Carriage; 
an easy sound; omnibus, a heavy import. In this 
thing of the sound of words echoing their sense, the 
English is remarkable. For example, Christchurch- 
steeple —a lofty, pointed sound; sugarhousemolasses 
—‘Jinked sweetness, long drawn out,” it strikes on 
the ear. 

You can get into a difficulty gratis, at any time, 
but it requires twenty-five cents to get into a cab. 
The omnibus lines are as straight as those of a regi- 
ment; the lines of a cab are, on the contrary, all 
sorts; squares, rhomboids, cones, circles—whatever 
you are willing to pay for. As it is known that 
cabmen, in imitation of their illustrious ancestors, 
hackmen, are in a conspiracy to make all the money 
they can, and in which they differ, totally, from the 
rest of the world, the City Fathers have determined 
to put them down in this matter; accordingly, their 
prices are regulated by a special ordinance of the 
Select and Common Councils; so that gentlemen 
worth ten thousand a year cannot be ruined by being 
charged twelve cents too much cab-hire. : 

- When it is considered that all the cabmen, with- 
out exception, are millionaires (of this fact we are 
confidentially assured), the wisdom of the ordinance 


[ 83 ] 
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is apparent. The aristocracy of apple women Fe 
hot-corn venders, of charcoal men, of that p Priten 
man who makes such a devil of a noise with na 
“trallala! lemon ice-cream—and the vanilla, too 
should all read in this a severe lesson, that Law cq 
protect the poor people in Chestnut and Walnut a 
‘Arch streets against their extortions. But we are 
deriving eloquence from a sense of indignation 
while our desire is to be simply analytical. 
The character of the cabman is soon summed up 
If you approach within forty feet of one of them. 
he roars out “Cab, surr!” though you may at the 
time be looking out for an eclipse, or a lost trinket 
in an opposite direction. The cabman, notwithstand- 
ing his wealth, dresses as if he is poor. His parsi- 
mony is further evinced in his manner, which seems 
to indicate that he does not get enough for his work. 
Actuated by a sneaking fondness for the root of all 
evil, he is willing to expose himself to all weathers, 
and all night, too, like the watchman; without a box 
to sleep in, or the privilege of boring you with exe- 
crable verses about sleet, and snow, and burglars, 
and all that, at Christmas time. The cabman drives 
generally but one horse. It is obviously labor-saving 
machinery, if you can, to make one horse do the 
work of two. In case of a horse famine it would be 
well, therefore, to pass a horse law, operating upon 
all vehicles with two horses, taking up one of them 
—i. e., the horses. Seizing the horse would prob- 


ably make him mad, and then he could be put to “ 


death under the statute against hydrophobia. 

As the cab is heavy, and the rich drive 
light, not more than five persons, with their l 
should drive up at night (after the 


er 
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on duty sixteen ho from t 


result was 
overturned backwards. Now had the eae 


gentlemen been, after the acciden ; 
Adam’s wife, from the side, it Fauld tase wae 
humane experiment; but the back door coming on 
the ground, they were imprisoned in a lonely spot 
until muscular force was brought to their reliee 
The manners which one should practice in a 
cab are easily told. When you enter, especially at 
night time, let your boots be filthy; plant them forth- 
with upon the opposite seat; and the next stranger, 
supposing her to be a lady in white satin, going to 
a ball, will remember that cab, though she has 
forgotten its number. As Americanism partakes 
largely of a defiance of law, just now, you might 
occupy yourself by pitching the framed twenty-five 
ordinance out of the window. If you think yourself 
handsome, you may, in the day time, make mouths 
before the little looking-glass in the cab. It will be 
a lesson in human nature, showing its reflections 
under different circumstances. In consideration of 
the indignity which the cabman offers you, by 
emptying you out like a load of dirt at the back of 
a cart, you may very properly refuse to pay him a 
cent. If he ventures to bring the matter before the 
authorities, he will have to pay the costs, because 
the sympathy of republican power is never with 


extortion and aristocracy. 
ik a 
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III 


DESULTORY NOTES ON CATS.— Cats were first 
invented in the garden of Eden. According to the 
Rabbins, Eve had a pet cat, called Pusey, and from 
that circumstance arose a sect of cat-worshippergs 
among the Eastern nations, called Puseyites, g sect 
which, it is said, is still in existence somewhere 
When rats began to be troublesome, Adam gaye 
the first pair of cats six lessons in the art of catch. 
ing them; and since then the knowledge has been 
retained. The Greeks spelled cat with a &, and the 
French put an / into it; the pure English scholar 
will not heed such ignorance, but will keep to the 
right orthography. In the time of Chaucer, cat- 
aract was spelt cat-erect; but what analogy there is 
between a cat getting up in the world and water 
falling down in it, it is difficult to say. The intro- 

duction of the cat into cat-aplasm, cat-egory, &c., is 
unauthorized; it is without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the parties, and has no meaning. Cat-nip, on 
the contrary, has a signification; it bears the same 
relation to the animal economy of the cat that 
Pease’s hoarhound candy does to that of the animal 
economy of man. It is mentioned that a gentle- 
man in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
wishes to know what is the reason that cats which 
have that within them which contains such divine 
melody, should make such execrable music them- 
selves? The answer to this, perhaps, is simple. Cats 
are modest. They make no show of accomplish: 
ments. You never hear of a learned cat. Learned 
pigs, bears and dogs, who can tell what time of da 


it is, and how many spectators are present ( pero 
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last is easily told, to the sorro 

are common. But who ever heveal oe) 
A cat pretends to no knowledge, not even to th oe 
the piano and singing. If you kill her ae , 

prepare a physical essence, so to speak. which, i 
stretched and resined, may have a divine effect. it 
is probably the departed spirit refined down a a 
single string, and making si 


ng mple melody, whereas 
in the original, the strings were interlinked aml 


confused, so that they produced necessarily discord- 
ant sounds; to say nothing of their being vulgarly 
alive, and in a raw state of nature. 

a his explanation seems clear. A young cat or 
kitten is graceful; her chief occupation is chasing 
her tail, but her tail will not stay chased. Very little 
children adore very little cats. But when the chil- 
dren, if boys, grow bigger, and learn the humanities 
at school, all about Draco, Alexander and Ceasar, 
they change towards cats, and kill them whenever 
sport prompts them to do so. Among the saws, is 
one that persecution makes that thrive which it 
seeks to subdue. This is a slight mistake. In the 
case of rats, which cats persecute, persecution ever 
thins their numbers. It is only when persecution is 
half way, or has a spice of charity, that it does what 
the saw says. Not only in the case of rats, but of 
Indi is this shown to be a false saw. 


It is then, that, forgetting all other considerations 
in the fullness of her heart, the cat plays, uncon- 
sciously, the troubadour. (We apply the feminine 
gender and pronoun to cats, because all cats are she; 
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in the same way (ASSN RaIS ala henakeslacoleane 
‘he, a peculiar beauty of the English language. ) The 


serenading cat makes a noise like an infant with fhe 
cholic, for which it is often mistaken. Both sexes 
of cats sport whiskers and moustaches; whether tie 
actual she cats will ever change the fashion, as it 
applies to them, after it has so long prevailed a 
doubtful. One of the brightest pages in English 
Annals, is the History of Whittington and his Cat 
We know a boy, who has a cat, and says he intends 


hereafter to be Mayor of Philadelphia. Not the 
slightest objection to it. 


Nore on Epirortats 

The group of three articles printed in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, July 17, 18 and 19, 1844, belong to a peculiar 
class—the evidence for Poe’s authorship being almost con- 
clusive, yet somewhat unusually incapable of proof or dis- 
proof. The second article was reprinted in the Columbia Spy 
of August 14, 1844, with the following editorial note by 
Bowen: 


A RICH ARTICLE 


“Fun is fun,” says the proverb. If the following 
article from the Philadelphia Ledger does not set our 
readers into a broad laugh, we know not human nature. 
From the style and manner, we should infer that the 
paper was written by Edgar A. Poe, who, it is whispered, 


indites many of the /eaders of that able journal. It looks 
very much like him.” 


While this at first sight seems to attribute but one article 


to Poe, I shall show below that it leads to the ascription of 
two more articles. 
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Poe is known to have stated th 
E s at he wrot 

tales than can be accounted for easily Fane ee 
productions. Of course there is the po : 
saw the number of the Spy; or that hi 


ability that Poe never 
sav the € did see it and 

it in some other periodical which has Pa: 
he did not deny it i 


e } aoe our notice. But 
n the natural place, the columns of 
Spy. And Bowen’s | = 
information—in an 


anguage has certainly the tone of genuine 
y case is disinterested and bona fide. 
Of style perhaps the less said the better, for Poe employed 
different styles for different types of work, and only the 
higher types are distinctive. Yet one need only read such 
humorous tales as The Devil 


: in the Belfry and Some Words 
With a Mummy to see that the style of this writer of edi- 


torials was like enough that of Poe in satiric mood. The Spy 
spoke only of the second half of 4 Moving Chapter as Poe’s. 
But both halves of the article are by one person who refers to 
the first part in the second. And going through the Public 

edger for several weeks at the period indicated by Bowen, 
I found only one other “leader” of the same type—the three 
articles were printed on three successive days, July 17, 18 
and 19, respectively, and I believe all are from one pen—that 
of a special contributor. Who he was it is not yet possible to 
establish positively. But Bowen thought it was Poe, and I 
believe he was right. In any case the works must be con- 
sidered: by all students of Poe as attributed with great prob- 
ability. The Public Ledger, it may be added, was published 
by the publishers of the Dollar Newspaper for which Poe 
wrote at the time, and was connected with Graham's Maga- 
zine by a friendly arrangement I believe. 

To recapitulate, if Bowen attributed the articles on Cabs 
and Omnibuses to Poe because of some hint from the poet 
himself, the rumor that Poe wrote leaders for the Ledger 
demanded that a search of the paper files be made. But only 
one other article in the same manner is to be found at the 
time—and that follows immediately in the issue of July 19. 
The supposition that Poe sold all three bits to the Ledger 
at once is certainly defensible. We know that on three succes- 
sive days articles appeared in that paper, differing from any- 
thing else published by it at the time. We know that Poe 
was publishing newspaper articles at the time, and that this 
series has a marked similarity to some of his minor humorous 
work. Poe at other times acknowledged anonymous works 
through notices in papers with which he was connected. The 
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Raven is a case in point. We know that Bowe 
to know, attributed one of these articles to pat 
despite his haste on other occasions to deny A e 
what he did not write, never denied Bowen’s athe orship of 

We do not have Poe’s own word that he wrot ribution, 
nor any absolute repetition j Ote the sketches, 
of sentences from these. 


Titi 
i the tae 
direct. The attributions are such that I ha ae Tather 
Poe could ignore them, and only definite identification et of 
other author or discovery of a denial by Bowenlerin of some 
completely overthrow them. Happily they are ae a could 
harmless nonsense, and by no means unworthy of the ne i 


Poe in a careless mood—they could hard] b 
of any other. y be the product 


I 


Of particular points of interest, the following stand out 
Niebuhr, the very famous German historian might well have 
been chosen as a typical scholar. One should read the adven- 
tures of the hero of Loss of Breath in a coach for evidence 
of Poe’s awareness of the discomforts of travel. 


II 


‘The mock professor—Lumberskull reminds one of the 
learned Stuffundpuk, Gruntundguzzle and others in The 
Devil in the Belfry, where Poe deals in mock etymology. 

The word kabos, meaning a grain measure, occurs in the 
Septuagint and hence may well have been kept in the often 
reprinted Greek Lexicon of the Dutch scholar Cornelius 
Schrevelius, which was that commonly used in schools. 

The joke on George Munday I do not understand—a 
George Mundy was a missionary to India who wrote much 
on his travels, but there may be some local allusion. 

The line “linked sweetness” is from Milton and is a com- 


‘ in his 
monplace, though Poe certainly used it humorously in his 
review of George Jones in the Aristidean, March, 1845. The — 


m4 og x) = 
comment on “Americanism partaking of law breaking” re 
to the riots resulting from the activities of the political 
called the Native Americans. The 


EDITORIALS IN THE “PUBLIC LEDGER” 


iil 


The bit about Cats is too slight for serious comment, but 
Poe was severe on Pusey in the Marginalia and seems to have 
regarded the Oxford Movement as a tempest in a teapot. 
His reference to the Draconian (or bloody) rule in the school 
in William Wilson, may or may not be considered a good 
pare to Poe’s reference here to the ruthlessness of antique 

eroes, 
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ARTICLE ON ROBERT CONRAD 
IN GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE 


Acknowledged by Poe in the Columbia Spy 


OuR CONTRIBUTORS — No. XII. 


ROBERT T. ConRAD 


Robert T. Conrad —like Talfourd and other 
Professional men who have stolen aside from their 
avowed duties to dally with the belles-lettres—has 
acquired, not only a local rather than a very gen- 
eral reputation, but also credit less for actual 
performances than for ability to perform. To the 
literary world at large he is known, principally, as 
the author of “Aylmere”; but, by an exceedingly 
numerous class of personal friends, he is recognized 
as the writer of a multitude of good things, both in 
prose and verse, and varying in character, if not pre- 
cisely “from grave to gay,” at least from the most 
pointed and pungent to the most philosophical and 
austere. His compositions, with rare exception, 
have been the unconsidered trifles of the hour, 
intended only to serve the purpose of the moment— 
but in all is evinced the capacity for noble achieve- 
ment; and in Philadelphia, where he is best known, 
and therefore best appreciated, it has always been 
a matter for regret that events have not thrown him 
more unreservedly into the arena of literary exertion. 

His merely personal history has in it little to be 

He i quite young—certainly not 
thirt tr. He was born and educated 
wi : he reac ‘int 
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of Thomas Kittera, Esq., his maternal y 
twenty-one he was admitted to Practice, 
almost immediately, very eminent success. A str 
bias, however, toward literature, led him to ate 
connection with the press. While yet a boy, he a 
become noted as a contributor to many literary al 
especially to many political journals; — g ane 
terseness and vigor of thought, and a rare Polish a 
style, had drawn upon him the attention of the ma 
and made his future career a subject of speculate 
for the few. Thus assured, he engaged temporarily 
in the management of several weekly papers: aii 
in 1832, he commenced, on his own account the 
publication of the “Daily Commercial Intelli. 
gencer,” which was subsequently merged in the 
“Philadelphia Gazette.” The “Intelligencer” was 
devoted to the whig cause; and its leading articles 
may be safely referred to as the most forcible of 
their epoch. At the same time they enjoyed the 
widest popularity, and circulated in the chief jour- 
nals of the party, with nearly as much regularity 
as in the columns of the “Intelligencer” itself, The 
essays here alluded to were brilliant, bold, acute, 
and replete with that species of information which 
proved most useful to the cause. 

At this period, indeed, Mr. Conrad was qui 
absorbed in the politics of the day; and held high 
rank, not only as essayist and editor, bt 
of eloquence and tact. Ill-health, 
forced him from the press, 
fession. Scarcely had 


cle. At 
and met, 


= il 


ROBERT T. CONRAD 


ae who had ever reached a judicial station in 
ennsylvania. Two years having elapsed, he was 
Promoted to the bench of the Court of Criminal 
Sessions. This court having been abolished, and that 
of General Sessions established in its place, the gov- 
ernor, although opposed to Judge Conrad in poli- 
tics, thought it due to his character and ability to 
tender him a commission as one of the judges. This 
commission he accepted, and retained until the abo- 
lition of the court by repeal of the act creating it. 
As our purpose now is, principally, a literary one, 
we forbear to speak, at length, of Judge Conrad’s 
judicial abilities or standing. He sat upon the bench 
at a critical period; and no man who feels, and is 
resolute to maintain, any real elevation of character, 
in any species of judicial situation, will fail to 
encounter a torrent of noisy and frothy opposition. 
We believe that he was honest, and know that he 
was bold. Moreover, in the seven years during 
which he sat upon the bench, he had always with 
him the opinion of the bar, and no one of his deci- 
sions was ever reversed. He is now re-engaged in 
the practice of the law. ; 
To the political literature in which he gained 
so much distinction, we have already sufficiently 
alluded. His purely literary labors spread over a 
wide field. He has written much, although cur- 
ee es OE PAD Of late, hi 
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qualities which distinguish the writer’s Prose 
terseness and vigor of thought and expression _, fe 
rect and novel imagery—and a certain ¢o9 ae 
epigrammatism, which puts us much in mind sane 
“Night Thoughts.” Their versification js especj ie 
good. Their leading trait, however, is mae) 
Germans call “movement,” and Coleridge i ee 
“Biographia Litteraria,” “motion.” They a a 
of a rapid earnestness and energy that compel Fa 
reader to acquiesce in the sentiment urged Th, a 
pathos is frequently exquisite. In ideality alone in 
seem to us deficient; or rather the man, througho a 
appears to predominate over what Kant wounHe a 
the “poet of pure reason.” pe 
Before Mr. Conrad had attained his twenty-first 
year, he wrote and produced upon the stage a 
tragedy founded upon the fate of Conradin. This 
we have never seen. It was, however, decidely suc- 
cessful, and we have been assured by those whose 


judgment Wwe respect, that it deserved even more 
commendation than it received. 


greater, the difficulty in a 
none the less, The eenlia 
especially of the dramatic . 
totally untrammeled. Ey 


Testriction—even a - 


ROBERT T. CONRAD 


all-potent to damp the true ardor of the poet. It is 
the encasing of his wings in lead. The play-wright 
who constructs a really good play under such cir- 
cumstances as those to which we allude, demon- 
strates a very unusual degree of talent indeed. 

Nevertheless, “Aylmere,” is, perhaps, the best 
American play; and a sure evidence of its merit is 
found in its great and long-continued success as an 
acting drama. A closet-drama is an anomaly —a 
paradox—a mere figure of speech. There should 
be no such things as -closet-dramas. The proof of 
the dramatism is the capacity for representation. In 
this view it will be seen that the usual outcry against 
“‘stage-effects,” as meretricious, has no foundation in 
reason. In these effects “Aylmere” very properly 
abounds, and from these it derives no immaterial 
portion of its vigor. 

The passages of British history upon which the 
play is founded have been very skillfully modified 
to suit the purposes of the stage, and of the dram- 
atist. The leader of the insurrection of 1450 has 
come down to us as “Jack Cade.” This name, how- 
ever, was, beyond doubt, a nick-name, given with 
the view of concealment. In a cotemporary record 
(Ellis’ Letters) the chief of the rebellion is called 
“Mr. John Aylmere, physician.” He was, unques- 
it ly, a man of ability, of accomplishments, and 
i ion. Shakspeare’s account of him is 
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himself in the Vicinity of 
th 
army of 80,000 men, and an did 1 Polis 


ak . > Withveaa 
commence hostilities, but ; sole ee 
Se es, sent in ¢ Medj « ROBERT T 
of petitions, showing the frtisies ba court a | . CONRAD 
; ia 


which the poor commons suffered » Thic eet of Mr. Forrest, we cannot help regarding it as alto- 
i 


ing no attention, he took n d s bil] gether a masterpiece. 

Ss ece} : 

in short, obtained a cpmpica ae of London me _Ithad been our design to make copious extracts, in 

Tie caution ie triumph at all » and vindication of our opinion of this play; but we ave 

butinolsoonemtadiae Covenant with the Points, reminded that the copyright is still Mr. Forrest’s 
fr had the multitude dispers d People: and also that, no very long while ago, we published 

covenant was revoked, and a reward offe than this in this magazine a selection of some of the most 

re e 


quotable passages. Indeed, to convey any idea of a 
drama by extract, is very nearly as difficult a task 
as that of the skolastikos in Hierocles. 

Instead of attempting it, therefore, we will con- 
clude this notice by copying from the minor and less 
generally known poems of Mr. Conrad two short 
compositions of high beauty. The one is a fine speci- 
men of the vigor upon which we have commented— 
the other, of the pathos. 


head of Aylmere. 
_Mr. Conrad has varied these facts a 
ciously, in supposing the author of the j very judi- if 
to be originally a “villein” named Jack Cad, ou 
father has been scourged to death b Oo eee 
of the barons. This baron subsequently 





d for the 






THE PRIDE OF WORTH 


There is a joy in worth, 
A high, mysterious, soul-pervading charm; 
Which, never daunted, ever bright and warm, 
Mocks at the idle, shadowy ills of earth; 
Amid the gloom is bright, and tranquil in the storm. 
It asks, it needs no aid ; 
It makes the proud and lofty soul its throne: 
There, in its self-created heaven, alone, 
No fear to shake, no memory to upbraid, , 
It sits a lesser God ;—life, life, is all its own! 
The stoic was not wrong; 
There is no evil to the virtuous brave; 
Or in the battle’s rift, or on the wave, 
- Worshipped or scorned, alone or mid the throng, 
He imself —a man! not life’s, nor fortune’s slave. 
me sith: Shihab 
Rate , 





mere. Finally, he returns, heads the rebellion, 
avenges his personal wrongs, and triumphs. After 
this he resumes his original name, Cade. a 

Upon this theme the poet has constructed a most _ 
admirable drama. The incidents are arranged wit 
great skill, and with much apparent knowledge of - 
stage technicalities—a very important item in play- 
writing. The action never flags, and therefore ne 
the interest. The whole is exceedingly well “mot 
vert.” The strength of the author, however, seems 
laid out upon the two characters of Ayln 
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LINES ON A BLIND BOy 
Soliciting Charity by Playing on His Fiyy, 


“fad not God, for some wise purpose, steeled 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have mel. 
And barbarism itself have pitied him.” ted, 


’T is vain! They heed thee not. Thy flute’s meek 
Thrills thine own breast alone. As streams that ong 
Over the desert rock, whose sterile frown Bide 
Melts not beneath the soft and crystal tide, 
So passes thy sweet strain o’er hearts of stone, 
Thine outstretched hands, thy lip’s unuttered mo 
Thine orbs upturning to the darkened sky, a 
(Darkened, alas! poor boy, to thee alone!) 
Are all “uphiced ea here. They pass thee by :— 
Away! Those tears unmarked, fall from thy si 
Ay, get thee gone, benighted one! Away! y stentleasicye) 
This is no place for thee. The buzzing mart 
Of selfish trade, the glad and garish day, 
Are not for strains like thine. There is no heart 
To echo to their soft appeal: — depart! 
Go seek the noiseless glen, where shadows reign, 
Spreading a kindred gloom; and there, apart 
From the cold world, breathe out thy pensive strain: 
Better to trees and rocks, than heartless man, complain! 
I pity thee! thy life a live-long night ; 
No friend to greet thee, and no voice to cheer; 
No hand to guide thy darkling steps aright, 
Or from thy pale face wipe th’ unbidden tear. 
I pity thee! thus dark and lone and drear! 
Yet haply it is well. The world from thee 
Hath veiled its wintry frown, its withering sneer, 
Th’ oppressor’s triumph, and the mocker’s glee: 


Par d , Bt 
Why, then, rejoice, poor boy —rejoice thou canst not see! 
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height, and well formed. His eyes and hair are 
light — complexion sanguine —features regular and 
impressive. Our portrait conveys an excellent idea’ 
of the man, but although a forcible, is by no means 
a flattering likeness. 


NOTE ON ARTICLE ON CONRAD 


Poe’s statement to Bowen in Letter II that the article 
on Judge Conrad was written “by a friend of yours” caused 
me to examine the sketch at once. The veiled acknowledg- 
ment is confirmed by the fact that this sketch is an expansion 
of what Poe had to say of Conrad in his second Chapter on 
Autography, in Graham’s, December, 1841. For some reason, 
several of the papers in Graham's on Our Contributors were 
published anonymously. Though that on Halleck by Poe 
was signed, as was that on Poe himself by Lowell; yet the 
paper on Willis was published without Landor’s name. Poe 
also acknowledged to his friend Eveleth an unsigned criti- 
cism of Lowell in Graham's for March, 1844, which is in 
Harrison’s edition. Besides this, it is customary to avoid 
having two articles signed by the same contributor in one 
issue of a magazine, if it is possible to do so. Hence the 
presence of Poe’s poem Dreamland in the June issue of 
Graham’s may account for his not signing the sketch of Con- 
rad, which he acknowledged at once to Bowen. In addition 
to giving us another major critical article by Poe, this 
acknowledgement shows us that Poe at least once chose to 
reveal his authorship through the columns of the Spy, and 
lends added weight to Bowen’s attribution of the Public 
Ledger editorials. Poe was probably furnished with the 
details of Conrad’s life directly or indirectly by the judge 







n the notes to 
Letter IV, the skolastikos and his brick as characteristic of 
Poe, have already been referred to. 
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mind of the poet, and by no 
compositions—many of v 
order of excellence. 
In person, Judge Cor 
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Unsigned Articles in the “Columbia Spy” 
attributed to Poe 


We have fre 
sive and 


every work emanating from th 
Cities, 


It has, however, of 
to such excess, that there is little 
virtue embraced in “puffing.” No matter what may 


be the character of the work, they (the country 
Papers) will, generally, unhesitatingly recommend 
it to the public—and many individuals, no doubt, 
belonging to that “Democratic circle,” have sorely 
regretted the influence of the Press in such matters. 
We propose giving an illustration, to show the extent 
to which this system of puffing is carried, and how 
grossly unjust it is to the public and to newspaper 
publishers themselves. 

“The United States Saturday Post” is published 
at $2.00 per annum. It is a large paper—a very 
large paper—but this is all. The Paper itself is 
uninteresting—the news-items being invariably two 
weeks behind country papers. Taken on a whole it 
is not worth its subscription: being filled weekly 
with original nothings, and namby-pamby love-tales, 

mntinued from one paper to another. The pub- 
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PUFFING 


‘+ in advance! At the bottom is a polit, 
bak ie nee “Editors copying the above wil] 
he entitled to an exchange.” The Prospectus usually 
occupies a column of a papet of the size of the Spy. 
For the same space, an advertiser would be charged 
$12. Now, is not this cool impudencer 

The publisher of “Alexander's Express Mes. 
senger and Philadelphia Weekly Prices Current” 
(the name is sufficient to make it out humbug) has 
had the impudence to. send us a paper containing 
the prospectus, with the same reasonable and gentle- 
manly request at the bottom! “Editors copying the 
above will be entitled to an exchange!” Out with 
ao eal’s Saturday Gazette,” another of these 
catch-pennies, has lately sprung forth, like a great 
wakening light, and we find our country brethren 
endeavoring to make out the editor a Great Man, 
and his journal the best in the land. It is hard to 
oppose popular opinion; it would be useless to 
oppose it in the case of Mr. Neal, for he is unques- 
tionably small potatoes, and this single fact is sufhi- 
cient to gain the affections of most of the country 

presses! But he is the author of the Charcoal 


Sketches — his personal and political friends of 
the Philadelphia press pronounce the papers an 


extraordinary achievement! The Sketches 
gravely reviewed and the critic detect 
“under-current of humor’ (\ n 


the name of 
ic] . an 


PUFFING 


placed at the head of 


this grand and imposing hum- 
of Sketches is announced — 
umpets—and lo! the country 


an exception, hail him in hi 
Lt is 
new position, as the most successful and popular 


writer of the day! A-hem! 
absurdity be committed? Could a greater 


i. We have sought in vain for th 

under-current of humor,” the moral, the finish of 
Mr. Neal’s Writings. Why, there is scarcely a con- 
tributor to “Graham” that does not excel him in 
every quality which should distinguish an enter- 
taining and accomplished writer of fiction. Mr. 
Arthur has written more, and better, and with 
infinitely more benefit to the reader, than Mr. Neal 
may ever accomplish, if he were to attain an 
hundredth year. 

The Gazette is on a par with the Post, and the 
interests of the two establishments are without doubt 
mutual. It is intended to attract the fancy of the 
reader by its mechanical arrangements, rather than 
by anything of intrinsic value. The “Charcoal- 
Sketcher” has commenced another series of papers 
under that sublime cognomen, and serves them up in 
weekly parts in the Gazette. We have seen a frag- 
ment of the new series in several of our exchanges, 
entitled “Peleg W. Ponder, etc.” It is a short pro- 
luction, but a fair sample of the “Sketches.” There 


press, with scarcely 


e sharp wit, the 


ticle. We observe 
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PUFFING 


But not satisfied with copying Prospectuses 
‘ laboring directly against their own interests and | PUFFING 
conductors of our country papers must need, 


, . 
gence in the habit: 
it up with an extravagant “puff”; and hae oe it 


: that it militates against the 
nity Presses; that it lessens their 


and abroad: that it crj 
. t Cc . 
enterprise, and utterly unqualifies ee their 


under the heavy competitio 


deprive themselves of that support ane ie they 


fully their own. Tight. 










bear u 













downipons! We stated, too, that it is an evil by 
which many of the people have suffered, and of 
which they have just cause to complain. As long 
as country editors continue to recommend such 


papers as we mentioned last week to their friends, ) 
in preference to their own—as long as they continue 
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It must not be inferred from the above, that we to fill up their papers with prospectuses of papers 
efit are averse to awarding praise when deserved. Opn | inferior to their own—as long as they allow their 
! ! the contrary, we are ever ready and willing to notice journals to be the instruments of these literary hum- hel 
1 everything deserving of a notice, whether emanat- Drees aes will Bee. paper pen nen ALE 
ing from the city or country. But weshove always present condition. ut if they resolve at once to by 


remove this prop, whereby all these humbugs are 
supported—they must fall, and the conductors of 
| country papers will receive that patronage which 
rightfully belongs to them. This is the only obstacle 
which has cramped the enterprise of country pub- 
lishers—and it is the easiest thing in the world to 
remove it. We are satisfied that there is as much 
enterprise, tact, talent and ability employed on a 
country papers as there is on those of the cities; 
but as long as this evil lies in the way, 1t would be 
useless to invest any considerable amount of capital 
in any enterprise—and particularly in the publica- 
tion of newspapers. 
We are matted that our remarks of last week : 
have been appreciated by many of our cotempo- 
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been opposed to the wholesale system of puffing, ) 
adopted by the majority of country editors. We trust 
they will hereafter discountenance this practice, and 
look to their own interests. 











PUFFING—No. 2 


In an article under this caption, we last week 
pointed out: the ruinous effects of the policy pur 
sued by certain of our country editors, of praising 
indiscriminately individuals connected with m 
papers and periodicals in Philadelphia and 
cities. We proved conclusively, we think, t 
resulting to country editors from an 
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PUFFING 


raries, both in and out of the city. We are grat 
because we spoke nothing but the truth Ba! 
advocated that which of right belongs to the succes 
of tablishments. s 


Instead of 
considering the evil complained of, however, he 
accuses us of “venting a little spleen” upon the 
writings of Joseph C. Neal, Esq., author of those 
extremely witty, extraordinary and astonishing 
papers, entitled “Charcoal Sketches”; and for the 
purpose of disqualifying our remarks, he quotes 
another editorial of ours, having no bearing what- 
ever on the question,— calls out all his scholastic 
learning and eruditeness, and detects, what he terms 
“a queer collocation of words to express ideas as 
singular.” Wonderful discovery! We are grati- 
fied, however, that the reading of the second article 
mollified the pain which, he says, he experienced in 
perusing the first. Had this not been the case, we 
doubt not but that that pain would have lost to the 
community one of the most distinguished members 


of the corps editorial! 
NOTE ON TWO ARTICLES ON PUFFING 


These articles appeared, unsigned in the Columbia Spy of 
November 23 and November 30, 1844. They are in Poe’s 
manner, and since his connection with Bowen was of long 
standing, it is hard to believe them the work of another hand. 
If, as Mr. Hervey Allen believes, Poe was in Philadelphia 
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are dead. But 
Poesque style, 





LITERARY THEFT 

The tale called “My First 
number of Blackwood 
translation from the 
probably stole it from 
magazines. The Career 
singular. It first makes i 
try, without excitin ion: it ; 
translated into Gentant hee 
where it acquires consid Ae 


Blackwood; and finally j 
try as something quite ex 


is supposed to improve 
Seatsfield, for instance, 


much, appears to be a mere 
employed to translate from Ame 
are passed off as his own. His levies have been 
made chiefly upon the novels of Mr. Simms, of 
South Carolina, the tales of Judge Hall, of Cincin- 
nati, and Graham’s and Godey’s Magazines. 


NOTE ON ARTICLE ON LITERARY THEFT 

The paragraph on Literary Theft which appeared in the 
Columbia Spy for July 31, 1844, is reprinted because it may 
be the work of Poe. He had alluded to Seatsfield in his 
fourth signed letter, and his preoccupation with plagiarism 
is well known. Besides, his last signed letter was a trifle 
brief, and there may well have been a few little scraps of 
journalistic interest saved by Bowen—of which this one 
alone seems to be rather strikingly like Poe's work. Yet the 
talk about Seatsfield was everywhere, and in the Southern 
Literary Messenger for July, 1844, I find some of these 
accusations, given with exact references to the incidents 
“stolen” from Simms and Hall in the work called Life in 
the New World. Indeed the whole affair was commonly 
talked of in many periodicals of the day. The ascription to 
Poe then is frankly tentative, and I will not indicate more 
than suspicion of Poe’s authorship—but the article is brief, 
and it seems fairest to reprint it. 


bookseller’s hack, 
Tican works, which 
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NEW-YEAR’S ADDREsg 
of the 
CARRIERS OF THE Cotumara Spy 


A happy New Year, once again to all 
A happy New Year; softly, gently fall, 
Drear Winter’s frosts, upon each patron's brow 
Small be his share of grief and worldly woe.’ 
Though hidden now the charms of Nature lie 
Beneath a fleecy shroud, from murky sky,” 
Still round your hearths form ye the social ring 
Pass round the joke, the mirthful sonnet sing, 
Tell of the days when ye in youthful glee, 
Knew nought of care, from every sorrow free, 
How leap’t your hearts when Holiday came round 
How in each trifle, stores of joy were found. ; 
Tell of each noisy sport, the bat and ball, 
The bandy and the skate, the whoop and call; 
To these revert; but let Not present joy 
Make you forgetful of the “Carrier Boy.” 
Like H man, do I bring 

ditty sing 

nd Reply; 

well, the Lie. 


The spright 
here inter TTY sonnets run, 
I laugh wit th the grave am sad 
smile where all are glad; 
m still the same as erst, 
good the first, 
‘ome boon for these, 
us taste to please 
€ moralist, the sage, the grave, the gay, 
€ witty and the dull, have each a way. 
Beneath the rays of summer’s torrid sun, 
Tue to task, my devious course is run ‘. 
hat we May sip a literary treat 
In arbor green or vine-embower’d seat. 
when, amid the sleet 
Chill Winter’s breath th 
ud surging comes, 
‘ Heedless of storm, « 
a 


ey oe 


25 





CARRIERS’ ADDRESs 


Your Annual Gift I ask,— 
To drink your health in Adam’ 
Rejoicing, leaye your hospitab] 
42 Spend a happy N ew-Year 
aguamercy,” now I hear some 
Self Praise, at best, is but ign 
‘Of other themes pray sing, 


S sparkli 
e dome, 


Some dozen years ago 
ung came to view— 
pungent little sheet, 
d eader greet, 


ut to please, 
by the wayside grew, 
their swe 
like pan 
0 all a plenteous si A 
Here march’d th 
n fellowship wii 

ilst there in 


t 1 i 
The Sermon by sae 


wit. 
Fierce grows in street and hall 
he war of Party—great and small 
ush to the onset,—youth and age, 
ith impulse wild, meet on the stage; 
he Spy?— Say, can the Spy lay still ?? 
No, out it speaks with hearty wil] 
. id ne’er did better banner wave 
er mail-clad knight or Crested brave, 
: eyeout, atid afar 
ngled cries 
ll goes the Spy, ; ae 


¢ , with spear and br 
Champion of a fearless band. oe 


Now to the sacred wood, ole, 
he Muses’ chosen solitude, 

The changeling once again doth fly 
ith them to seek a sanctuary, 
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T shall not fail 


Snug at home: 
one exclaim, 
oble fame,” 


1 ¢ ‘exempla gratia,’ ¢ 
© paint the life of the oft changj » 
peabant changing Spy, 
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Once more the soul-enlivening strain 
Doth sweetly rise, and once again 

he Spy, like early lavrock sings— 

Of sloping banks, and pebbled springs, 
Of woodlands broad, of fairy dell, 

Of heath and forest, moor and fell— 
Of rugged mount, and mossy glen, 
Of precipice and hidden den,— 

f caves where stalking terror roams, 
Where glinting sunlight never comes— 
Of mountain peak, the cottage home, 
Of hearth-stone joys, the silent tomb,— 
Here fragrant lilies stately wave, 

ere, cypress from the early grave,— 
Of bosom friends, in wreaths entwine 
With twigs of sweetest jessamine,— 
Anon the tale of youthful love, 
Like tender’st song of cushat dove, 
Is heard amid the mingled life 
Of hope and tears, of joy and strife. 
Death came. The lips which sweetly trill’d, 
The moving strain by him are still’d— 
The bird which warbled, breaks its chain 
To rise and to be free again. 
The dream is o’er, the spirit flies, 
No more to sup the miseries 
Which haunt the paths by mortals trod, 
To gain sweet peace and rest with God. 


The Spy now to the field , 
With meee and buckler, spear and shield, 
Like warrior bold, struts forth ‘in pride; 
Satire and Scorn march by its side— 
The biting jest, the quick reply; 

The inuendo, deep and sly— ; 
The cut and thrust of small-sword wit, 
Are marshall’d by the broadside hit. 
Fast fly its arrows, and are seen 

Its foes in flight, for well they ween 
From sport, the Lion goes to slay, 

The Spy can strike as well as play. 
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Now to the change which later days hav brought 

Your kind attention is most humbly soug. as 

Once more the Muses take their truant ch Pest 

To their fond care; once more shall sweet and w oe 
Its tender song, like notes of wood-bird aS 

From this dull sphere to yonder azure s is 

No more shall discord throw its sable ghee e 

O’er its fair page; no more the fierce tirade, 

The bitter word, the wounding sentence £0, Fe 
To make the doubtful friend a real foe. 0 
The Spy regards with equal favor all— i 

Its flag extends its folds o er great and small; 

Pledg’d friend to right—in hut or palace found,— 

And foe to wrong—it stands on neutral ground. 


NOTE ON CARRIERS’ ADDRESS 

Perhaps the most fascinating problem raised by Mr. spanutls 
discovery of the file of the Spy is that of the authorship ole e 
Carriers’ Address. Have we in it a new poem by Edgar ‘oe? 
That is a question indeed to “tease us out of thought, for no 
absolute decision can be reached at the present time. But there 
is a great likelihood that we have a new poem by the author of 
the Raven, and how great that probability of authorship is, may 
be judged by the evidence now submitted. There is a disadvan- 
tage in having the arguments on both sides presented by the person 
who gives a decision on a case. But I have tried to take an 
unemotional position—and the decision is after all a tentative one. 
And at any rate we are willing and able to publish all our reasons 
for and against the poem’s authorship —a virtue not all attributors 
can boast. In America during the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century, New Year’s Day was more commonly the time for pre- 
senting gifts than Christmas—I have even seen a plate pub- 
lished with Willis and Morris’ New Mirror, which showed Santa 
Claus filling a stocking and bore the inscription The Night Before 
New Year's. Well, among those who particularly expected gifts 
at the happy season were the boys who carried the paper to sub- 
scribers living at some distance from the office of publication ; 
and lest patrons should be unmindful of that expectation it was 
the custom for the papers to publish a small Carriers’ Address at 
the beginning of every year, which the faithful carrier presented, 
and for which, it is hoped, he usually obtained something rather 
more than payment for value received. For the addresses, usually 
printed as broadsides, and usually in rhyme, were not always 
literary gems of purest ray serene, but more often bad enough to 
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be the actual and not merel 
youths in whose names the 
frostbitten hands common 
actual authors were legion 
school teacher, the chief 1] 


y the pretended composition of the 
y were written, and whose grimy and 
ly presented them at the door. The 
—the editor himself, the minister, the 


ocal contributor to the Poet’s Corner, 
often perhaps the local poet whose verses were at other seasons 


refused the honor of print—all of these might rhyme at will in 
the character of the newsboys. Yet for all the low standard of 
these antique poems, there were not infrequent occasions when 
newspapers sought to excel in this line, and many really noted 
men — Whittier, Longfellow, Pinkney and Hawthorne among 
them—had obliged journalistic friends with “an original carriers’ 
address’’ of one kind or- another. I may add, this was usually 
for a consideration. 

The present carriers’ address is without date and unsigned. 
But it bears at its foot the imprint of Bowen and Gossler, and 
since that firm was in existence at the beginning of only one 
year — 1844, there is no doubt that the poem appeared then. 
Now Poe in his third letter to the Spy speaks of Bowen as if 
they had met frequently at the office of Graham's Magazine in 
1842, and the Sfy from the commencement of Bowen’s interest 
in it, spoke kindly of Poe. Did Bowen send to Poe and purchase 
a Carriers’ Address? Or did he write the poem himself in the 
manner of his friend? Bowen, a lover of poetry, is not known 
to have written verse, yet had he written verse, it might well 
have been as Poesque as that of A. M. Ide or Henry B. Hirst. 
Yet it is certainly curious that this poem resembles most of all 
the kind of verse Poe tossed off, on the one or two occasions that 
he did toss something off (for instance the lines in parody of 
Drake in the Southern Literary Messenger, reprinted by Harri- 
son and in my Select Poems of Poe, published by Macmillan). 
And that is the kind of parallel one should expect. 

As I read through the poem the following parallels strike me: 

Compare with lines 74, etc., the following quotation, as Poe 
cites it from Wordsworth in the Broadway Journal (ii, 6) 


Armor rustling on the walls 

On the blood of Clifford calls, 
And to clash again in the field 
Is the wild longing of the shield. 


Actually what Wordsworth wrote is very different from this, 
but it is the way Poe had the lines stored in his memory, and it 
is by this incorrect version that he would have been influenced if 
he was influenced at all. 
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ae With the passage beginning at line $5 compare these lines from 
{ fs the 1831 version of Fairyland 
14 In easy drapery falls 
Drowsily over halls— 
. Over ruin’d walls— 
we Over waterfalls, 
(Silent waterfalls!) 
O’er the strange woods—o’er the sea— 
Alas! over the sea! 


and from the 1831 version of The Sleeper 


The rosemary sleeps upon the grave— 
The lily lolls upon the wave— 
} And million bright pines to and fro, 
ms Are rocking lullabies as they go, 
iY To the lone oak that reels with bliss, 
Nodding above the dim abyss. 


With lines 72 and 93, etc., compare the following, from an 
early version of the poem the Valley of Unrest, as published in 
4 the Southern Literary Messenger for February, 1836— 


Low crouched on Earth, some violets lie, 
And, nearer Heaven, some lilies wave 
All banner-like, above a grave. 


and these from a later version of the poem, 


Over the lilies there that wave 
And weep above a nameless grave. 


With lines 107£ compare the following from Dreamland, first 
published in Graham’s, June, 1844—the only signed poem by Poe 
of this period— 

By each spot the most unholy— 

In each nook most melancholy— 

There the traveller meets, aghast, 
Sheeted Memories of the Past— 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 

As they pass the wanderer by— 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 
In agony, to the Earth—and Heaven. 


With lines 110f compare the parody of Drake, mentioned 
before, as given in the Southern Literary Messenger, April, 1836. 


His paar helmet we have heard, 

as plumed with the down of the ing-bi 
The corslet on his bosom bold peers ee 
Was once the locust’s coat of gold,... 

His target was the crescent shell 

Of the small sea Sidrophel, 

And a glittering beam from a maiden’s eye 

Was the lance which he proudly wav’d on high. 
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Indeed, the whole of Dreamland, the Valley of Unrest (in all 


versions ) and the Parody on Drake must be read in connecti 
with this Address, which is far more in Poe’s manner nat ion 
more likely to have been written by him than many a co of 
unsigned verses which people have wished to assign to his ae 


But now a curious bit of external evidence must be consid: 
In the Columbia Spy for December 9, 1843 (the number Se wehach 
the purchase of the paper by Bowen and Gossler was announced) 
appeared the following notice: 


NEW-YEAR’S ADDRESS 


The Carriers of this paper desire us to state, that they will award 
to the author of the best New-Year’s Address, a beautiful Annual for 
1844. The merits of the Addresses handed in to be judged by a Com- 
mittee of literary gentlemen, and the premium awarded according to 
gheir decision. The productions must be handed in on or before the 
24th inst. 


This notice raises a series of unanswerable questions and trouble- 
some doubts, for it is not followed up by any announcement of a 
winner or decision, or any names of members of the committee, 
all of which commonly would be expected. It is obviously unlikely 
that Poe would have written a long poem for so small a prize as 
a gift-book—whatever he might have done for friendship or 4 
little cash. But there is the curious silence about the contest. 
Did it really take place? Who were the literary gentlemen— 
was Bowen’s friend of two years standing, Poe, a member? Poe 
certainly judged young ladies’ compositions on one occasion. Was 
the contest a failure, and Poe asked to write the poem? Was 
the contest one in which the best poem was a weak one, and Poe 
asked to patch it up? That would account for the badness of 
some of the verses, especially the 25th, which it is hard to believe 
Poe could have written. Or was the contest a success, and the 
judges (whether Poe or Bowen was-among them or both) partial 
to a poem in the manner of their favorite, Mr. Poe? Or, finally, 
was the contest a failure, and the winning poem composed by 
Bowen in Poe’s manner? The bad misprint in line it where 
“express” was put for “cypress” suggests the manuscript was in 
a round hand —no more. The grammar of line 69 is doubtful, 
but Byron misused the word “Jay.” 

My conclusion must be inconclusive. Parts of the poem are 
bad, but Poe was often careless in the first draft of a poem, and 
there was no chance for revision here, and one cannot judge p 
scrap tossed off to oblige a friend, where no author is to be named, 


by the standards of work written seriously and slowly. And in 
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case of part authorship bad. lines might be allowed to stand jf 
inoffensive. Perhaps some day a manuscript or some other eyj- 
dence may turn up to settle some or all of these questions; I have 
but little hope, yet it is possible. Meanwhile each reader may 
incline to one opinion or another, as the evidence moves him, 


Certainly the suspicion that Poe had a hand in the poem is strong 


enough to justify a consideration of all the evidence by the student 
of Poe’s work. The numbers of the lines are added for con- 
venience in referring to different parts of the poem, of which it 
seems hard to avoid the idea that the author or reviser may have 
been Poe. 
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APPENDIX 
I 


Bowen’s Comments on Poe from the Columbia Spy 


In order that the reader may see just w i 
about Poe, we have copied out all ‘he thet er Pape 
poet which appeared in the Spy during his editorial wndnze of 
the paper. They are arranged chronologically, the date at th 
head of each item being that of the issue containing it. : 


an. 

“OUR TABLE” ie: Daas. 
Graham’s Magazine for February, is on our table, and a 
splendid number it is too. Graham bears off the palm for Feb- 
ruary; he “anticipates every rival.” The present number is embel- 
lished with three splendid engravings, one of which is a portrait 
of Joseph C. Neal, Esq., editor of the Pennsylvanian and author 
of Charcoal Sketches (or, as Edgar A. Poe once termed them, 
Police Reports) accompanied by a sketch of his life by Morton 
McMichael, Esq. The contributions to this number are very 
excellent indeed. ‘ 

April 20, 1844. 
An extra, issued by the New York Sun on Saturday last, con- 
tains the particulars of a balloon voyage across the Atlantic, 
alleged to have been performed in three days, the news having 
been received by express from Charleston, where the balloon 
descended. The joke is an imitation of the moon hoax, published 

in the same paper several years since. 
April 27, 1844. 
[Poe’s Tale of the Ragged Mountains is copied in the Spy.] 


May 18, 1844. 
Edgar A. Poe, Esq., well known to the Literary public as an 
eminent scholar and a distinguished critic, we are pleased to 
announce to our readers, will, in future, be a regular contributor 
to the Spy. Besides other matters, he will furnish us with a 
weekly “Corespondence” from the City of New York, where he 
has taken up his residence for the present. 
June 1, 1844. 
The well-known Dr. Hawkes has been chosen Bishop of the 
diocese of Mississippi. Our friend, Mr. Poe, does not appear 
to place a very high estimate on his abilities, as will be seen by 
reference to his letter in to-day’s paper. By the way, if the puffs 
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of our contemporaries, etc., be any evidence, Mr, Poe's | 
are the best things afloat at present. etterg 


. June 22 
The Columbia Spy is the best Literary paper » 1844 


: received a 
office. Edgar A. Poe, Esq., is a regular contrib at this 


utor,— 
I ; aynes. 
boro Circulator. . 


Very good —very good, indeed, Mr. Circulator. We owe You 
! 
oe eThe Letter of our New York Correspondent 


i Legt 
Was ; 
for insertion in to-day’s paper. 


arrived too Late 


: Octasen 
Mr. Inman’s Columbian Magazine for Octo a 


z 2 ber is 4 superior 
number. It is embellished with two beautiful engravings, and ie 
filled with literary matter of the highest excellence, Blew. 


gratified to see the name of our friend, Edgar A. Poe, Esq., at 
the contributors to this Magazine. Mr. Poe is one of the ablest 
and most original writers of the day. A capital article from his 
pen, entitled the “Angel of the Odd” (an odd title, by the way,) 
is contained in the number for the present month. The “Colum. 
bian” is second to no other Magazine published. 


II 


ts Relating to the Purchase and Management 
Texts of oem tah Spy by Bowen and Gossler. 


Dec. 9, 1843. 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE SPY. 
it wi hat the subscribers 
cement below it will be seen tl le 
Beet earihee interest in the “Columbia Spy” to Messrs. 


i i i ed. In 
Bowen & a Ww. future it will be conduct : 
Gossle » by hom in ] v ae 
Buin leave they desire to return their sincere thanks th 
? 


i t received at their hands; — 
the public, for the suppor we 
sate ie hee they feel deeply grateful for their a 












i in gratem 
articular, the senior editor of the SPY Wa hole inane 
pon cinte the kind support which ihe ot ae r 
a period of nearly four years. It 2 pe a ae 
the political conduct of the ee i nt eee 
has been under the sole charge of t ee a 
regrets that adverse circumstances shoul 
longer to continue its publicatic ; 
The gentlemen upon whom, i 
conducting it de Se 
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paper —it being believed that a jour. ; 
either of the great polit; nal espousin 


cal parties, can & the cause of 
remuneration in this neighborhoo ee Hot meet with a fair 


James Parroy, 
- S. Warp, 


Columbi 
It will be perceived by the above aes ae 


have assumed the Proprietorship of the “Colum the subscribers 
as usual upon taking the “chair editorial,” 4 Spy.” And 
to our readers, in as brief manner as Possible. 
have induced us to change the Political comple 
and also the course which we h 

ducting it. : 

: We believe, with very many, that the agitation of politics is 
justifiable, and, in some Cases, necessary to the Perpetuity and 
safety of our government; that the agitation of Political questions 
by the people forms a prominent feature in our system of civil 
government; but we also believe, that Politics and Party strife 
has, of late, run to too high an extreme, that the professions of 
the majority of politicians are intended to advance their own 
interests rather than the interests of their country; that the 
anathemas hurled against one, by the members of the other party, 
both of which professing Republican Principles, is neither calcu. 
lated to advance the interests of the community, or the perpetuity 
of our free institutions. 

To prove the correctness of what we have just stated, in regard 
to the feeling of disapprobation existing with the majority of the 
people, in relation to the present state of the political field, we 
have but to state that it is utterly impossible for any paper, advo- 
cating the claims of any of the distinguished individuals now 
before the people, in connection with the next Presidency, to 
exist for any length of time, in this place. 

For these reasons, then, we have concluded to change the course 
of the Spy, and also that with which we have heretofore been 
connected, and, from no disrespect to either of the distinguished 
individuals whose claims these papers have heretofore advocated. 

will hereafter be strictly neutral in Politics. 

We shall endeavor to make the Spy an interesting Family 
gh which all may look, and find some- 

aste. Tru that 0. he 
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OURSELVES May 25, 1844, 
The “Spy,” dear, kind, indulgent, intelligent, etc. read ; 
we have assumed the chair editorielle has been getting ee since 
way and every way.” We “thank our stars” that we ae any 
able to drag ourselves along for this length of time. We been 
menced with little, and if we end with less, no matter N oa 
will be the gratitude we feel for the encouragement th se h © less 
extended us, and should a storm of adversity chance to na been 
us ere we complete the voyage of lite, whilst we toss up Overtake 
(it’s natural to say caps: who ever heard of tossing up a hat?) Bae 
snap our fingers at the breeze of ill luck, we will still Ae and 
a grateful remembrance for those who kindly assisted ou erish 
in the eure t effort 

True, we have no great reason at present for dark : 
We have been gliding along right smoothly — right ‘orebodneg 
O 5 ‘ae H ‘ y has 

our bark, freighted with our little all,” been scudding befo 
(not a strong) gale of prosperity, and a few more years Ben a 
same kind of a breeze will find us snugly anchored in the harb e 
of safety, surrounded by pleasure, plenty, and piety, together wath 
the good wishes of our friends, and, we hope, of our enemies too 
But these bright hopes may vanish—the sun of our prosperity 
may soon be darkened by threatening clouds—the blasts of mis. 
fortune may whistle around us, and we may be wrecked upon the 
barren shores of destitution, and left a prey to a heartless set 
of—constables! ‘To-day is our summer, and “all around about” 
us abound the elements of enjoyment. The posies of pleasure 
bloom, and fluttering insects sip their sweets. The merry chirp 
of the birds of happiness, chiming with the mellow melodies of 
the forest, combine to charm us with the delightfulnes of the 
scene. But the storm may come, when these beautiful posies will 
fade, those merry songsters wing their way from us forever, and 
their ravishing music be supplied by our melancholy moanings, 
leaving our fair, fond hopes to perish in the winter of despair. 
But all this cannot crush the remembrance of our early friends. 


How pathetic! 


Let us descend from fancy to fact. Some person ae remarked, — 


and very truly too, that editorial promises generally, like th 
politicians, are only made to be broken; f pr : 
the control of a c ati 


er 


ne 


- 
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fulfilled; but in the majority of j 

them, and—that’s more ae Be een pee redeemed 
view, therefore, of this fact, we beg leave to Ae say! In 
Gens ses make another — 

e promise—and hope—to pa tae 
the editorial department of the ae iid eee in future, to 
us to do this the more effectually we have ee To enable 
several skilful writers—Mr. Poe, a Saale Sees | the aid of 
the troupe! In the mean time we shall be hap critic, leading 
tributions from friends in our immediate reer ap cay con- 
t's dapsone Sys han 
e will add, that exactly in proporti ‘ 

by the public, will we continue oe Reet ass patronized 
usefulnes of the Spy. Therefore, if it add pS ce and 
of a people, to have planted in their midst an necrn e honor 
newspaper, there is no better method in the wedal Gene sound 
their appreciation of it than by punctuality in pa = setting 
printing. Show us a well-patronized eaenall ae be for 
you a moral and intelligent people — who indeed are te will show 
of appreciating the influence of the Press. ehercapable 


Dec. 7, 1844. 
DISSOLUTION 


The patrnership existing between Eli B 
ea an he per gn and cabliteiene ol as oaeae 
, is this day dissolved by mutual ; i 
to the establishment are to be edied eae ae oe ae 
Ext Bowen. ; 
Jacos L. Gossirr. 


Dec. 2. 
TO THE READER 


metre sspoes of my interest in this establishment to David 
= met of ; My connexion with it has therefore ceased. 
ee ing rom the Spy, I cannot refrain from express- 
Ren ee gratitude a entertain for the very liberal support 
: e by she public, in connexion with my late partner, 


SE ae 


————— 


pe RS 


ao 
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From a long acquaintance with my late partner in business I 
have found in him all the virtues of a gentleman. ul regret, SHORE 
than anything, to part with the valuable friend I have foung S 
him. 
The accounts of the office have also been purchased by My 
Barnitz; those of our creditors, however, with whom we liave 
had no accounts, will present their claims to us for liquidation 

Ext Bowen. 


III 
PRINCIPAL EMENDATIONS 


In preparing the text, obvious misprints were corrected silently; 
such things as “worl” for “world” need no annotation. But the 
following emendations, while really necessary, perhaps deserve 
record here. The form in parentheses is that printed in the Spy 
LETTER I, Akinetos (Akineros). LETTER II, Bennett 
(Bennet) ; Greeley (Greely). LETTER IV, perpetrated (per- 
petuated). LETTER V, strombuses (stonebuses) ; iniquity 
intamarres (tintamanes); LETTER VI, absolute air 


(quiet) ; ti \ 
(absolute aid). CARRIERS’ ADDRESS, line 4, worldly 


(wordly) ; line 94, cypress (express) ; line 114, sly (shy). 
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